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of a circular bay, with a range of low blue hills in rear} from his slumbers; but it was an unnecessary precau- 


of it, and presenting a more picturesque appearance than 
Philadelphia, being interspersed with many domes, tow- 
ers, and lofty monuments. Numerous pretty country 
residences, too, on the rising ground in the vicinity, add 
much to the beauty of the city. In front of it, and about 
three miles distant, is Fort M‘Henry, on a promontory 
formed by the junction of another branch of the Patapsco. 
It was bombarded, during the late war, by the British 
flect, who received a check there to their farther advance 
upon Baltimore, by the ship channel being choked up 
with sunken vessels. As the steamer passed, a small de- 
tachment of troops were at drill within the works, which 
are not in very good repair; but their use is to be super- 
seded by an almost impregnable fortress (according to 
the description given me,) which is erecting upon the 
Rip Rap shoals, at the mouth of the Chesapeake, and at 
Fort Munro, on the mainland opposite, upon the construc- 
tion of which immense sums of money have been expend- 
ed. We arrived off the pier-head at three o’clock, having 
been nine hours on the journey from Philadelphia, ninety- 
five miles distant; and showing a porter, at his request, 
“the location” of my carpet bag, I walked up to the City 
Hotel, considered the Jargest in the United States ; which, 
though containing nearly two hundred apartments, had 
not one single-bedded room vacant until the following 
day. Having bargained that I should be transferred to 
one on the morrow, and that my fellow occupant for 
the night should be a peaceable man, I walked out to 
view the lions of the city; the very first being in the cen- 
tre of a small square in front of the hotel; namely, a white 
marble monument, sixty fect in height, erected to the me- 
mory of those who fell in the defence of the city at the 
battle of North Point, and bombardment of Fort M‘Henry. 
A double scroll entwines the fluted column, with the 
names of these who fell inscribed upon it; and in small 
square compartments at the base or relievos representing 
the death of General Ross, and the bombardment by the 
British fleet. Several strange nondescript animals—a 
kind of half-lion half-eagle, occupy the angles of the pe- 
destal; and on the summit of the monument a female 
figure, with a wreath elevated in her right hand, repre- 
sents (as I imagined) Fame crowning the deeds of the 
slain. The Americans point to the monument as erected 
in celebration of a victory over the English, to whom they 
will never allow a particle either of honour or glory; but 
their representatives, who fell back upon Baltimore so 
hastily from the battle of North Point, could tell them a 
far different story. There is another fine monument crect- 
ed upon the rising ground, a little to the north of the city, 
to the memory of Washington, the only one for that pur- 
pose, I believe,in the northern states. ‘I'he bas-reliefs and 
other decorations are not yet finished, for want of the ne- 
cessary funds. The original intention was, that the sum- 
mit should be raised 200 hundred feet from the ground, 
but it only attained the height of 178, including the co- 
lossal statue of Washington, 164 feet high. ‘The whole 
exterior is of white marble, and has already cost 200,000 
dollars. ‘Though the day was yet excessively hot, | de- 
termined to ascend the column; and being furnished with 
a lantern at a small house at the base, there being no 
loop-holes to admit light, I toiled with aching limbs up 
the tedious 228 steps, and for some time admired the ex- 
tensive and fine view of the Chesapeake, and surround- 
ing country. 

Being Sinclair’s benefit night, I attended the theatre 
to witness the performance of “ Englishmen in India.” 
There was but a thin audience, and they protracted the 
play in a most wearisome manner, by the frequent en- 
cores they demanded of every song. The news of the 
rejection of the English reform bill had been received 
two or three days in the city; and also a rumour that 
there was to be a creation of new peers in order to carry 
the measure. Advantage was taken of this circumstance 
by some wag in the play, bearing the unromantic name 
of Mr. Tape, who received a long and boisterous round 
of applause for his ready wit: “ You must personate a 
count,” said Lady Scraggs; “Oh, aye,” said the knight 
of the thimble ; “ one of the new batch of peers for the 
reform bill, I suppose, as Shakspeare says, 


‘It wants a thorough reform.’ ” 


Upon my return to the inn, I entered my apartment 


tion; for, although he had been in bed three hours, he 
had not closed his eyes. I told him it was a great waste 
of time, and that he had better have attended the theatre, 
where he might have heard some excellent singing, 
upon which he informed ine that he was a missionary 
frdém St. Kitt’s, in the West Indies, and was now upon 
his travels through the United States for the bencfit of 
his health. 


of undergoing the same, 1 sympathised with him most 
sincerely ; and we passed the time aw ay until near dawn 
of day, expatiating upon the pleasure of speedy but easy 


East and West Indies. 
The following day I visited the Catholic cathedral, a 


which I had the bad taste to see nothing worthy of ad- 
miration, excepting the altar, a present from France. 
The exterior of the building bore such marks of an- 
tiquity, and of antique taste, that I imagined it must 
have been almost coeval with the first settlers; but, upon 
enquiry, was much surprised to find thut it had only 
been erected eighteen years. ‘I'he lowness of the dome, 
in proportion to the rest of the cathedral, and the great 
want of spacious windows, give it a very heavy appear- 
ance. Its extreme length is 190 feet, by 177 in breadth, 
while the height of the summit of the cross is only 127 
feet. ‘There are several paintings in the interior, pre- 
sented by Cardinal Fesch to the late Archbishop Mar- 
shall; and one, the Descent from the Cross by Paulin 
Guerin, presented by Louis XVILI, possessing consider- 
ably more merit than another presented by Charles X. 
of France, representing some scene in the time of the 
Crusades, from the brush of an unknown artist. 
A Unitarian church, in something the same style of 
architecture, is within 200 yards of the cathedral. 
The Mnscum, established by a brother of Peale of 
Philadelphia, contains but a paltry collection of paintings, 
with only a moderate one of natural curiosities, which 
are not arranged with half that taste which distinguishes 
the one in that city. 
While walking through the Arcade, a fine building of 
two stories, both of which are weli occupicd by shops, 
some men were employed in pulling down and cleaning 
the stove-pipes. One of them went out with a large 
portion of the flue over his shoulder; following him to 
the entrance into the street, I stood there looking at a 
lofty shot tower oppusite, and had scarcely determined 
which road [ should next take, when another man as 
black as Erebus, or the eyclops of old, came up with a 
fathom of the stoveepipe over his shoulder; and after 
gazing about for a moment or two, as if ata loss for 
something, addressed me (in making the necessary turn 
of his body to get a full view of me, a cleud of soot shot 
from his burthen, nearly upsetting both me and my 
gravity,) with, “ Which way did that gentleman go, sir?” 
I bowed most politely, and, giving him the required in- 
formation, we parted with a mutual “good morning, 
sir.” 

The Merchants’ Hall built by private subscription, 
has been a great failure with regard to the value of the 
stock. It is a noble building and of grand dimensions; 
the front being 255 feet by a depth of 140, having four 
stories, including the ground-floor. ‘The great hall, 
where the merchants daily assemble, is 86 by 53 fect, and 
lighted from the dome, whose summit is 90 feet from the 
floor. The sides of the hall are supported by columns 
of marble; eich being a single block. An excellent 
news-room, custom-house, and other public offices, adjoin. 
It was only built ten years sinec, at an expense of 
200,000 dollars; but the original subscribers have sunk 
most of their money, from that part of the building which 
was constructed for letting out to shopkeepers and law- 
yers being unoceupied. 

The city contains upwards of 70,000 inhabitants, and 
possesses considerable trade, particularly in flour and 
cotton; every stream in the vicinity being studded with 
mills. It is not quite so regularly built, being upon very 
abrupt ground, as Philadelphia; but contains many ex- 
cellent strects, and fine market houses. Anpyple proofs, 
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too, are given of its prosperity on the shores of the har- 


bour, which resound with the clang of workmen’s ham- 
mers employed in the constructian of numerous ships 
and steam vessels. But I saw nothing more remarkable 
than the cxtreme beauty of the females: the appear- 
ance of the gentlemen did not strike me as any thing 
very extraordinary, rather the contrary ; for, if I were 
to give my candid opinion, I should say they were like 
the merchants’ exchange stock—rather below par; but 


He had landed only the preceeding week at{it is possible they might suffer seme little from contrast 
New York, and gave me a most deplorable account of]to their fair towns-women. 
rough roads, and half dislocated bones, which he had al-|part of the globe, secing amongst the females so much 
ready met with in his journcy. As I had every prospect }lovelincss and beauty, as in Baltimore. 


I do not remember, in any 


It is true, they 
are rather more dressy than in other towns in the states ; 
but they have good figures to set off; and I should strong- 
ly recommend some of the young men from other parts 


travelling, and comparing the respective merits of the ]of the Union to attempt transplanting a few of them; for 


in my after-travels I visited many places which, 1 am 
sure, stood much in need of them. I think, however, 


very gloomy, prison-like picce of architecture, and about|the American women generally, when young, though 


not possessing the English freshness of eelour, are ex- 
ceedingly handsome; but (“ the fairest still the fleetest,” 
as the song is,) age, or rather the marks of old age, creep 
upon them sooner than on the natives of more temperate 
climes. 

I left Baltimore in the forenoon of the 15th of June, 
and travelled, for the first time, in an American coach, 
which I found to be a very clumsy piece of mechanism, 
and little ealeulated for the ease or comfort of passengers. 
This is, in a great measure, a necessary consequence of 
the bad state of the roads, which are as yet quite uns 
formed, and more uneven than the bye-lanes in England. 
The coachman (or “driver,” for lie would feel quite 
offended if you hurt his dignity so much as to address 

him by any other title, in the United States,) very unlike 
one of the English fraternity of the whip, was dressed in 
a pair of light-coloured trewsers, with shoes and stcck- 
ings, without coat or waistcoat, but (being a melting 
summer's day) in his shirt sleeves, and a white straw 
hat turned up behind, as I have before deserited. He 
drove most furiously over every thing, rough and smooth 
alike. Railways, ravines, and water-courses, which cut 
up the road in countless numbers, were no impediments ; 
he dashed on at a surprising rate, over rough stones and 
tottering bridges that would have cracked every spring 

in an English carriage, and caused its coachman to de- 

liberate some time before he even ventured over them at 

a foot pace. An American driver allows his horses to 

take their own time in ascending a hill, so that they only 

move some little ; but, be it ever so steep, not a passen- 

ger, for a moment, dreams of relieving them of his 

weight, by walking. ‘Io make up for this loss of time, 

he descends the hills (to use his own expression,) “ with 

all steam on,” which usually terminates in a full gallop 

at the bottom, and not unfrequently in an upset. He 

takes the right of every carriage he meets, contrary to 

the old English stanza of, 


“ The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
As the carriages jog it along : 

If you go to the left, you are sure to go right, 
But, if you go to the right, you go wrong.” 


There is one recommendation, however, to the“ drivers,” 
that they expect no fves from their passengers. Having 
some consideration for the lives and lunbs of travellers, 
they have no seats upon the roof of their coaches, but the 
body is so capacious as to afford ample room for three 
seats, or nine people ; the centre seat moving on a hinge 
in the middle, so as to be pushed back when the door is 
opened. The body is slung upon two immensely thick 
leathern springs, running under it from the fore to the 
after axle-trees ; but they give the coach so much play, 
that, in erossing a water-course, or any slight hollow, # 
pitches down so heavily, that the driver’s footboard 
strikes the wheel-horses on the back; on which occa- 
sions a corresponding movement is made by the passen- 
gers within. There were but two besides himself, and 
they had taken possession of their places before I enter- 
ed; so Thad only the choice of either riding with my 
back to the horses, or to them; and, wishing to take ad- 
vantage of their society, 1 preferred the former. But, 
although accustomed to the rolling of a ship, I found it 
utterly impossible to retain possession of my seat; every 
pitch of the coach sent me with force on the centre one, 
and sometimes nearly over it into my fellow-travellers’ 
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laps, being checked in my course only by tv broad 
leathern belt which crosses the centre of the vehicle for 
the passengers in that part to lean their backs against. 
Nor was it until after much manoeuvring that [ managed 
to secure myself. After I had travelled a few hundred 
miles, I became more aceustomed to the motion, and 
discovered that the heavier a coach was laden the easier it 
went, and that to be wedged in between two fat old la- 
Gies, or gentlemen, was a great desideratum in a long 
and rough journey. 

Thy | paseed through a dall, uncultivated country, 





road | \ 
with not even a straggling village for upwards of twenty 
miles; and the few houses we passed were mostly misera- 
ble-looking log huts, inhabited by negroes, whose chie 


occupation appeared to consist in threading with a plough 
between the stumps of trees, to turn up the soil amongst 
the rows of Indian corn. ‘lhe coach turned otf the road 
about fifteen miles from Baltimore, and wound its way 
through the mazes of the forest. Looking out to ascer- 
tain the cause of such a detour, I saw the branch of a 
tree laid across the roid, and, a few yards farther, a bro- 
ken-down woo?en bridge, with a solitary black at work 
repairing it. At the village of Rossburgh the scenery 
became more varied, hill and dale intervened, and seve- 
ral fine firms began to show themselves. On the left of' 
the road, near Bladensburgh, was an English-looking 
mansion, with lodzes at the entrance gate, the grounds 
Jiid out with good taste, and every thing, even to the very 
rail fences of the fields, betokening an opulent and good 
practical farmer. I was informed it was the property of 
Mr. Calvert, a deseendant of the Lord Baltimore, who 


n 1632, of a tract} 








received a grant from Charles I. 
of country on the bay of the Chesapeake, which he named 
Maryland, in honour of Henrictta Maria, and of which 
state Baltimore is new the eapital. His brother, Leonard 
Culvert, the following year, being appointed governor of 
the provinee, left England with about 200 planters, and 
settled on the northern bank of ithe Potomac. ‘Phis firm 
comprises nearly 2000 acres, and is ina higher state of 
cultivation than any T saw. Descending the hill, we en- 
tered the stecll village of Bladensburgh, which docs not 


contain more than two brick and but few wooden houses. 
Here was fought the action which, in IX14, decided the 
fate of the « pil il of the United States. The road from 
Nottingham, by which the British army under General 
Ross advanced, joins the Baltimore road at the village: 
by some strange error, the American commander ne- 
lected to destroy the bridge, or even to dispute vigorously 
the passage of the British troops across it; but, after 
some slight skirmishing, and the discharge of two field- 
pieces, he awaited their formation and attack upon the 
rising ground and farm-house on the opposite side of the 
river. Ilenee his forces tled with the greatest precipita- 
tion; the sailors alone, under Commodore Barney, at- 
tempting, by a spirited resistance, to retricve the errors 
of the day. ‘This action is a subject of jest amongst the 
Americans themselves, who facetiously call it the Bla- 
densburgh races. 

A violent thunder-storm burst upon us soon after leav- 
ing Bladensburgh, from which we were ill defended by 
the painted canvass curtains of our vehicle. Wet and 
weary, we arrived, at eight o’clock in the evening, at 
the door of Gadsby’s hotel, in Washington. 


——- 
CHAPTER VI. 
WASHINGTON, 

On the following day (Sunday) [ felt so sore and shaken 
with my rough journey, and the thermometer stood so 
high (upwards of ninety in the shade), that I kept with. 
in doors until evening, when I strolled down the broad 
Pennsylvania Avenue for an hour before sunset; but im- 
mediately after breakfast, the next morning, I set off to 
feast my eyes and cars upon the grand object of my ex- 
pedition from Philadelphia: to wit, the Capitol and Con- 
gress in full convention. I had rather hurried my jour- 
ney lest the house should adjourn; and considered myself 
fortunate in finding, upon my arrival, that the tariff and 
bank bills were before it, and in all human probability 
would fully occupy it for the next six weeks. 

A few hundred paces from the hotel, up the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, T crossed a small muddy ereek, classically 
denominated the Tiber, and soon after gained the large 
iron gates at the entrance of the area within which the 
Capitol is situated. It is upon a lofty eminence, over- 
looking the plain upon which the city is built; and several 
broad flights of steps lead to the principal entrance. The 
first stone was laid by Washington, during his adminis- 
tration, in September, 1793; but it was not finished to its 
present state until some time after the conclusion of hos- 


{The eastern front of the building stands upon higher 


| The paintines are placed in niches about ten inches deep 


A SUBALTERN’S FURLOUGH. 








built of substantial materials, the intermediate space be- 
tween them, now occupied by the rotunda, being form. 
ed of wood. It was consumed in the conflagration of the 
public buildings which ensued on the entrance of the 
British into the city, on the evening of the 24th of Au- 
gust, IS14. It is situated nearly in the centre of the area 
which contains twenty-two and a halfacres of ground, and 
is surrounded by a low wall and strong iron balustrade, a 
small shrubbery of low trees being planted within the 
railing. The western front, towards the city, is tasteful- 
ly laid out in grass terraces and gravel walks; while on 
the eastern a garden has been fenced off within an iron 
railing, to which however every one has free access. 


cround than the western; and, to remedy this defect in 
appearance, an earthen terrace was formed at some dis- 
tance (probably twenty fect) from the basement story on 
ihe latter side, which, in addition to answering the pri- 
mary object, affords, by being underbuilt, excellent cellars 
for fuel. ‘The entrance, then, is from this terrace into 
the rotunda, which is on the second story, and paved 
with stone, receiving light from the dome, ninety-six feet 
above the floor. Its diameter is alsothe same; and the 
echo of footsteps along the pavement, or the voices of 
people conversing, almost equals that in the whispering- 
gallery of St. Pauls. ‘The westernjside of it is ornament- 
ed with four large oil paintings, by Colonel ‘Trumbull, 
an officer of the American army and aide-de-camp to 
Washington during the revolutionary war. Retiring 
from the service in disgust at the irregular promotion of 
some officers over his head, he cultivated his natural ta- 
lent for drawing, by studying under his countryman, 
West, and others of the most eminent artists in Europe. 


in the wall, and are from twenty to twenty-one feet in 
length, and about thirteen in height. ‘They are all his- 
torical subjects, taken from the most important events of 
the era connected with the Revolution; representing the 
Declaration ef Independence in the State House, Phil- 
adelphia, 4th July, 1776 ; Surrender of Burgoyne at Sara- 
toa, Lith October, 1777; that of Cornwallis, at York- 
town, L9th October, 1781; and Washington’s Resignation 
of his Commission into the hands of Congress at Anna- 
polis, 23d December, 1783. All have considerable merit, 
ind their value is enhanced by most of the figures re- 
resented on the canvass being from portraits taken for 
he express purpose by Colonel Trumbull. 

There are two entrances into the Rotanda from thi 
irea without, and two others from the Senate House in 
the northern wing, and from the House of Representa- 
tives in the southern wing. Over cach of them is a 
large historical piece of sculpture; two are from the 
chisel of Enrico Causici, of Verona, who studicd under 
Canova; the one representing a combat between Danic! 
Boon anearly settler in the west, and an Indian, in 1773; 
the other represents the landing of the Puritan settlers at 
Plymouth in 1620. A third, by A. Capellano, also a 
pupil of Canova, 1s the narrow escape of Captain Smith 
from death (when captured by the Indians in 1606), 
through the intercession of Pocahontas, the kiag’s 
daughter, who, in 1609, prevented the entire destruction 
of the colony at Jamestown, by informing the settlers of 
her father’s design of cutting them off. She was sub- 
sequently married to Mr. Rolfe, an English gentleman, 
with whom she visited his native country. The fourth 
piece of sculpture is by R. Gevelot, representing the treaty 
between Penn and the Indians in 1682. On each side of 
those over the grand entrances are the sculptured heads 
of Raleigh, Columbus, Cabot and La Sale. ‘The house 
of representatives, connected with the rotunda by a 
passage, is of a semicircular form; its greatest length 
being ninety-five fect, with a painted roof and dome 
sixty fect in height, supported by about twenty-four 
columns of highly-polished Potomac marble, or pudding- 
stone, with capitals of white Italian marble, which, I 
thourvht, made a contrast very unpleasing to the eye, re- 
minding one (asa gentleman near me remarked) of a 
negro with a white turban upon his head. A very large 
and handsome chandelier is suspended from the centre 
of the dome, in which there is also a skylight, and small 
lamps are attached to each column; so that the house is 
most brilliantly illuminated at night, when the debates 
continue beyond daylight, whichis seldom the case. 
The speaker’s chair is in the centre of the base of the 
semicircle, and elevated under a canopy of drapery nine 
steps above the floor of the house; with clerks’ desks 
immediately under, and the newspaper reperters in a low 
gallery on each side, and in rear of the speaker. ‘The 
members sit fronting the speaker in amphitheatrical 
rows, and each is furnished with a chair, desk, writing 
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tlitics in 1315, previously to which the wings only were 


materials, and lust, though not least, a brass spitton. In 


rear of thei, and between the marble columns, are those 
persons Who, though not members, are yet entitled to a 
seat upon the floor of the house. The strangers’ gallery, 
of marble, with three rows of cushioned seats and a 
carpeted floor, is raised about twelve or fourteen fect 
above the body of the house, and occupies the space be. 
tween the columns and the wall, the full extent of the 
semicircle. Over the speaker’s chair is a large statue of 
Liberty, and another (what it was intended to represent [ 
was at a loss to discover for several days) is opposite to 
it over the entrance door. A full length portrait of La. 
fayette, with the American standard and a copy of the 
Declaration of Independence, decorates one side of. the 
house; and it is intended to place one of Washington on 
that opposite. About one hundred and fifly members 
were present when [ entered, and the coup d’wil was 
remarkably imposing and magnificent. I had not 
formed the slightest conception that I should have wit. 
nessed any thing so grand, and it struck me as exceed. 
ing in splendour any thing I had ever scen. The subject 
before the house was either trifling or very uninteresting, 
to judge from the whispering and talking of some mem. 
bers, and the incessant rustling of letters, books, and 
newspapers, kept up by others. It was in vain that [ 
strained my powers of hearing to the uttermost; I 
could not arrive at the pith of a single speech. The 
building is evidently ill calculated for sound, a speaker's 
voice being entircly lost in the vast expanse of dome, 
An attempt was made to rectify this fault, by hanging 
drapery between the marble columns, but it has been of 
very little avail in confining the sound; and the only pro. 
ject which is likely to answer would be by having an arti- 
ficial roof, or a glass dome, which would not detract much 
‘rom the appearance, suspended a few feet above the level 
of the strangers’ gallery. 

I was sitting in the gallery one day, during a dis- 
cussion as to whether the heuse should make a graut 
for defraying the expense of printing the debates, and 
not thinking it particularly interesting, opened my note- 
book, and commenced a sketch of the scene before me. 

had not been long thus occupied, when a man, placing 
himself beside me, said, “Can you take it down as fast 
as they speak?” “ Much faster,’ said I; “I write 
short-hand exceedingly well.” [thought him blessed 
with a very dull genius, or that my sketch must be a 
very wretched one ; but, nothing daunted by his remark, 
proceeded with my pencil as far as sketching in the 
figure which had puzzled me so exceedingly before, 
from my not being able to gain a front view of it to sce 
what it represented; when by one of those singular 
pieces of good luck which sometimes occur to travellers, 
the mystery was at once unravelled. Mr. Adams (thie 
late president, who had resumed his seat in the House 
of Representatives) rising to address the speaker, I 
took down his speech almost verbatim; and as he had 
a clear voice, and the house was called thrice to order, 
[ ascertained that it was to the following effect :—* [le 
wished that the resolution now before the house might 
pass; for he considered it the only parliamentary, or 
rather, he should say, congressional history of the 
Union; for, in time of profound peace, the record of 
the proceedings of the two houses of congress is 
almost in fact the history of the nation. In Great 
Britain, a recent publication of the parlimentary pro- 
cecdings formed a work occupying nearly 200 volumes, 
each as large as those of the work in question ; in Great 
sritain whose people sometimes were accused of not 
feeling the same powerful interest in the concerns of 
their government which the Americans did, so much 
interest was excited by this publication, that it sustain- 
ed itself. Surely, if there was any thing in which the 
example of England should have weight with them, and 
if there was any thing in the British house of parlia- 
ment worthy of imitation, it was the spirit with which 
they appropriated money for the purpose of printing 
the debates. Tle sincerely hoped gentlemen would 
have some regard for their posterity, and furnish the 
means which should enable them to learn what their 
forefathers had said and done. He wished to ask the 
speaker what was the meaning of that beautiful marble 
statue over the clock at the entrance of the house.—W hj, 
it was the muse of history in her car, looking down upon 
the members of the house, and reminding them that, 0s 
the hour passed, she was in the attitude of recording 
whatever they said and did upon the floor—an admonition 
well worthy of being remembered. The reporters, at 
the sides and in rear of the speaker’s chair, were tlie 
scribes cf that Muse of History; and the publication 
now in question before the house was the real, he might 
even say the living, record of that historic muse; and 
he concluded by trusting that the same spirit which 
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incited them to make the grant for erecting that statue, 
would now urge them to pass the one before the house.” 

| afterwards heard that the statue was designed by 
an Italian sculptor, who died since in Washington : the 
Muse of History is represented with a book and pencil 
in the attitude of writing, and standing in a winged 
car (the clock forming a wheel) which passes over the 
surface of the globe. 

The Senate House is of the same shape as that of 
the representatives, but smaller ; being only 74 feet in 
length by 42 in height, Upon entering the light stran- 
gers’ gallery, which, supported by iron pillars, runs 
round the circular part of it, the following notice posted 
on the door met my eye and excited a smile :— 





« Gentlemen will be pleased not to place their feet 
on the board in front of the gallary, as the dirt from 
them falls upon senators’ heads.” 


The air and demeanour of the senators struck me as 


rather more aristocratical than that of the members of 


the other house. During the time the houses are 
actually sitting, a flag flics upon the summit of the 
dome over each wing ; and, if either adjourns, that flag 
only is struck. 

Adjoining the rotunda on the western front of the 
Capitol is the Congress Library—a room of about 90 by 
35 feet, and calculated to contain upwards of 20,000 
volumes. At present it has about 13,000, which have 
been collected since 1814, when the sinall library of 3000 
was destroyed. 

There are two busts of eminent Americans by Per- 
sica, and an old portrait of Columbus in it. Frorm the 
outer balcony there is a fine prospect of the broad Poto- 
mac, and the rising ground with Arlington House (the 
property of Mr. Custis, related to the Washington 
family) on the opposite bank ; the mall, the navy yard, 
and the towns of Alexandria and Georgetown in the 
distance. The basement story is occupied by various 
courts, offices, and bat-rooms. The total cost of the 
building was 2,596,500 dollars, and it covers one acre 
and a half of ground, and 1820 square feet; the length 
of the front being 350, the depth of the wings 121, and 
the hcight to the top of the centre dome 120 feet. ‘The 
exterior, although of white freestone, is painted white : 
which tasteless proceeding is explained by the follow- 
ing extract from the Travellers’ Guide: “Captain Hall, 
in his Travels, speaking of the Capitol, says, ‘ By some 
strange perversity of taste, however, for which L never 
could learn to whom the public were indebted, this fine 
building has been covered with a coating of paint.’ He 
should have been told that the painting was to hide the 
smoke occasioned by the conflagration which sneceeded 
the capture of the city by the British troops in 1814.” 
The editor should have added that British troops would 
never have been guilty of such excesses, and that this 
act of severity on their part would not have happened, 
if the American ariny which invaded Canada under 
General Harrison, in 1812, had not wantonly destroyed 
by fire the Moravian village on the 20th of October; 
and if General M‘Clure had not, at the end of the 
following year, burit the whole town of Newark, spar- 
ing no private property, under the pretext of securing 
the American frontier. The British, on the contrary, 
respected private property, and destroyed only public 
baildings, in retaliation for this gross breach of the 
laws of civilised waifare. Yet the circumstance alone 
of the British fag of truce having been fired upon as it 
entered Washington, and the general’s horsc killed, 
was sufficient to justify almost any steps, in addition to 
putting to death every one in the house whence the 
shot proceeded, as also razing the building to the 
ground, 

At the summit of the steps on the western side isa 
fine monument erected to the memory of the officers 
who fell at Tripoli in 1804. There are several allegori- 
cal figures round the column, which are described in 
part of the inscription on the pedestal :— 


“The love of glory inspired them—Fame has crown- 
ed their deeds—Uistory records the event—The children 
of Columbia adinire—and Commerce laments their 
fall.” 


It stood, until very lately, in the navy yard, because 
(as was said) Congress would not give it so conspicuous 
a situation at the Capitol as the naval officers expected. 
I was glad to see that they had shown the good taste, at 
the time of its removal, to efface the inscription of 
“Matilated by the British in 1814,” which bad ocenpied 
a prominent place upon it for so many years. ‘Tne 
mutilations, in the first place, were very slight, the 





head of a figure and a few letters of the inscription 
being broken off; whereas, had the British troops been 
bent upon destroying the whole monument, a few blows 
from the but end of a musket would have shattered the 
greater part of it to pieces immediately. The little 
injury which it sustained arose, no doubt, from the same 
spirit of mischief which has defaced so many of the 
statues in Westminster Abbey and the public edifices 
in England. It must have escaped the notice of the 
liberal authors of the inscription that, so long as it 
remained, it was but a momento that their capital had 
once been in the possession of foreign troops: whether 
this, or the knowledge that it was a gross libel upon the 
British nation, prompted the withdrawal of it, 1 know 
not. 

During my stay at Washington I frequently attended 
the debates, and had to pass many a tedious hour in 
attempting to follow the rhapsodies of some ambitious 
young lawyer, who had got possession of the floor, and 
made a speech of almost interminable length, wearing 
out the patience of every member in the house. He 
would probably afterwards send it to the press, and de- 
stribute it in pamphlets for the edification ef his con- 
stituents. On my expressing surprise that such a proser 
was not forthwith coughed down, some one near me said, 
“ Every one is at liberty here’to speak as much as he 
pleases.” Since the meeting of the first provincial con- 
gress, up to the present period, no session had been so 
stormy as this one; nor had such acts of personal vio- 
lence, arising from debates, been committed upon the 
members, one of whom had been caned in the public 
streets, and another shot at with a pistol as he was de- 
scending the capitol steps. A good hearty cough, the 
ery of “ order,” or shuitling with the feet upon the floor 
of the house, would have put down the unruly speaker 
and prevented both occurrences. The public funeral of 
Mr. Johnson, a member from Virginia, who was unfor- 
tunately drowned in the Potomac by slipping off the 
pier, at Alexandria, in a dark and stormy night, took 
place a few days after my arrival, in the burial ground 
near the capitol; the president and members of both 
houses attending, and wearing crape round the left arm 
for thirty days. 

When the city was first planned, it was supposed that 
it would have been built upon the rising ground, which 
is a continuation of the capitol hill, as being a healthier 
and finer situation than the swampy flat between it and 
the Potomac. Mr. Law, an English gentleman, specn- 
lating upon such a result, erected a square of houses to 
the south of the capitol, and some few were rented in 
the first instance; but the tide of population turned in a 
different direction, and settling in the low ground along 
the Pennsylvania avenuc, between the president’s house 
and the capitol, Mr. Law’s houses were soon abandoned, 
and became a heap of ruins. He first settled in the 
States thirty years since, and married a niece of Wash- 
ington; he was quite an enthusiast, and lost a large 
fortune in promoting the growth of the city. 

Washington certainly exhibited fewer symptoms of 
prosperity than any town I visited in the Union. ‘There 
was none of that bustle which is always attendant 
upon a thriving place; and the long straight streets, 
with a few idlers strolling about in them, betokened a 
place fast falling to decay. At the present rate of in- 
crease in buildings, fifteen centuries will scarcely suftice 
to fill up the original plan, which was on a great and 
magnificent scale; but the situation, in a mercantile 
point of view, is decidedly bad; the river is but just 
navigable for vessels of moderate burthen up to the city, 
300 miles distant from the sea; and Baltimore, so close 
in the vicinity of the city, and of much easier access, 
engrosscs all the trade of the surrounding country. ‘The 
present population of Washington, including men of co- 
lour, is estimated at 20,000, though I should not have 
judged it at more than two thirds of that number. 
Nearly all the present buildings are along the Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, in which the president’s house is situated, 
and which is the only one in which any trees are plant- 
ed. One or two days before I left the city, the sergeant 
at arms absconded with a considerable sui of money 
he had drawn from various members of the house of 
representatives, who Lad been in the habit of allowing 
him to fill up blank checks with their signatures attach- 
ed, for their daily allowance of eight dollars; and, in 
most instances, he had overdrawn the sum due. No 
money being found in his possession when arrested at 
Bladensburgh, the members determined not to be losers 
by hira, and passed a resolution that the amount he had 
failed to pay over to them should be made good out of 
the contingent fand of the house. 


ance, which is increased by the land marked out for its 
site being entirely destitute of trees, and only here and 
there (excepting where the present town is situated) are 
seattered houses, each standing isolated, as if requiring 
some support on either side. ‘The inhabitants, and Ame- 
ricans generally, fondly flatter themsclves that it will 
some day vie in splendour with ancient Rome. ‘The euly 
comparison it bears at present is with the modern city, 
in the ruins of the Potomac bridge, and Mr. Law’s 
houses. ‘The scene altogether is described most fore ibly 
by a French lady, who likened it to a town gone out on 
a Visit into the country. 


—— 
CHAPTER VIL 
ALEXANDRIA, MOUNT VERNON, GEORGETOWN, &c. 


Farly on the morning of the 21st of June, I took the 
} 

Swans” (as the poor Indians term the stream) to Alex 
andria, in the district of Columbia, seven miles below the 
city, but on the Virginian side of the Potomac. It con- 
tains about 8000 inhabitants, and, like most American 
towns of moderate size, has a museum, which, however, 
it is rather difficult for a stranger to find, being placed in 
the dark upper story of an old brick mansion, where some 
excellent specimens of natural history are seen to very 
little advantage. ‘The museumis in the states are generally 
good, but the owners (one and all) possess a strange taste 
for collecting such a quantity of trash and childish tri- 
fles,—as picces of old shells, signal and Congreve rockets, 
grapeshot, &c., fired from the British squadron, under 
Captain Gordon, at the White House, a few miles below 
the town ; jackets of volunteers stained with blood, havre- 
sacks of sergeants of marines killed in action, &c.,—that 


notice. ‘There are several relics of Washington; such 
as his military canteen, mason’s dress, and the red satin 
robe in which he was christened, preserved with the 
rreatest care; as also two of his original letters, one of 
which, written a month before his death, was penned in 
a fine bold hand. The old manin charge of the museum 


pointed out two colours taken from the British during 


‘Trenton, and the other belonging to the 7th Fustleers, 
surrendered by Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown. There 
was a labelled paper on cach, the first being “ Alpha” 
the latter “Omega.” He said that Washington had pre- 
sented them thus to the museum, as the fruits of his first 
and last victory. As the old man was in his own castle, 
I did not like to question the veracity of lis statement ; 
but I think he must have judged from my countenaner 
that I was rather seeptical. 

Having hired a horse, | proceeded on my journey to 
Mount Vernon, the burial-place of Washington. ‘Thi 
guide-book told me that “the read to it was uninhabited 
and difficult to trace ;” but sctting forth on my pilgrim 
age, and travelling over a sandy, poor country, PE mena 
ed tolerably well for the first few miles; until, arriving 
at the meeting of four roads, I was at a complete non 
plus, there being neither sign-post nor living being from 
whom [ might gain further information. Trusting to 
my horse and good luck, I rode on at a brisk trot for 
several miles, when, meeting a woman, I discovered that 
I had taken a wrong road, so struck off at once into the 
forest; and after losing my temper ten times, and my 
road twice as often, by an hour after mid-day [ arrived 
at the lodge-gates of Mount Vernon. 

I was obliged to adopt this inconvenient method of 
travelling, as the steam vessels fromm Alexandria, which 
pass within 200 yards of the house, are not permitted 
to land passengers, on the plea that great depredations 
were committed amongst the trees and gardens. ‘The 
proprietor certainly does not appear to encourage pil- 
grims to the tomb; the read through the grounds from 
the lodge to the house being, if possible, worse than the 
highway, and running for a considerable distance up a 
deep ravine, and over the rough stony bed of a winter's 
torrent. 

It was much the fashion, during my stay in America, 
for the volunteer corps and * Republican Associations of 
young men,” to make a pilgrimage to the tomb in a 
body ; and the middle and southern states, who never al- 
low an opportunity of having a laugh aeainst their Yan- 
kee brethren to escape them, say, that the order forbidding 
steamers to land their passengers arose in consequence 
of a gentleman cutting so many walking-sticks from the 
sacred ground that, upon his return to Boston, he made 
1 good round sum of money by retailing thei at a dol- 
lar each, 





Upon the whole, Washington has a desolate appear- 


The house was originally built by Lawrence Wash 


steam-boat, and glided rapidly down the broad “ river of 
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ington, a brother of the general, and received its name 
out of compliment to Adiiral Vernon, in whose expe- 
dition he had served. [He was succeeded by the general, 
from whom (having no children) it descended to his 
nephew Buashrod Washington, the judge, and from him 
to his nephew John Washington, who died three days 
prior to my visit; in consequence of which, I did not re- 
quest admission. 1 heard that there was nothing inter- 
esting within the house, excepting a small fragment of a 
jug, bearing a likeness of the general, which is consider- 
cd the most striking ever seen; the most singular part of 
the story being, that the jug was made in England by a 
common poticr who had never visited America. The 
house is built of wood, two stories in height, the exterior 
stuccoed in imitation of stone: a portico, supported by 
square wooden pillars, extends the full length of the front 
towards the Potomac, and the roof is surmounted by a 
light wooden tower. ‘The situation is a very pretty one ; 
but searecly any thing has been done by art to add to 
the natural beauty. ‘I'he grounds are laid out in a taste- 
less style, and kept in a slovenly manner, high coarse 
yrass growing up to the very door. ‘The Americans pos- 
sess generally but little taste for ornamental gardening, 
or at least make no display of it; for I seldom saw a cot- 
tage, or even a respectable-looking mansion, with any 
thing like a flower-garden attached to it. 

When the judge possessed the property, it consisted of 
more than 3900 acres of land; but, the law of primo- 
yeniture being abolished, it was divided amongst his 
nephews; so that there are now but 1200 with the 
house; and, although the general has been dead only 
thirty-two years, the estate has passed into the hands of 
the third generation. The latter proprictor has left two 
sons and a daughter, so that the estate will be again di- 
vided, and must eventually dwindle into nothing. It is 
much to be regretted that the government do not take 
some steps either to keep the property entirely in the 
family, or purchase it for the States in general. Surely 
if any spot in America deserves protection more than 
another, it is the tomb of the father of the country. Ap- 
ication was made by congress for permission to re- 
move the body on the centennial eclebration of Washirg- 
ton’s birth-day (22d of February, 1832,) in order to bury 
it with ore it pomp in the rotunda of the capitol; but 
the late proprictor would not accede to it, stating, as his 
reason, that it had been the dying request of his grand- 
uncle to be buried at Mount Vernon. 

A fine sloping bank descends from the house nearly 
to the Potomac, when it becomes more abrupt, and is so 
thickly covered with trees that the river is not visible 
from the house. On the brow of the abrupt part of the 
bank is the vault in which the general and other mem- 
bers of the family were originally buried. ‘The coffins 
were removed a twelvemonth since to another vault two 
or three hundred yards more inland. Both vaults are of 
plain brick, and on the original one there was not even 
any inscription, and but a weak wooden door to close 
the entrance. It was situated in the midst of a cluster of 
oak trees, and several red pine and cedar grew on the 
top of it. The present vault has a small tablet of stone, 
inscribed “ Washington Family ;’ and underneath, “1 
am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the Lord; he 
that beheveth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live; and whoseever liveth and believeth in me. shall 
never die.” ‘That tho nation have never erected a monu- 
ment to the min who was their idol while living, and 
whose memory is still so revered amongst them, is ever 
a subject of surprise and reproach among foreigners. 
The Americans say, in their defence, that the city of 
Washington, with its public buildings, is alone a suffi- 
cient monument; and that the proper testimonial of re- 
spect to his name is the affectionate remembrance of the 
people. It must be remembered, however, that two days 
after his death congress passed a resolution, unanimously, 
“that a marble monument be erected by the United Slates 
at the city of Washington, that the family of General 
Washington be requested to permit his body to be de 
posited under it, and that the monument be so designed 
as to commemorate the great events of his military and 
political lite; to which Mrs. Washington consented, 
saying that, “taught by the great example which I have 
so long had before me never to oppose my private wishes 
to the public will, [must consent to the request made by 
congress.” Judge Marshall, in his “ Life of Washing- 
ton,” says, that the resolution, although it passed unant- 
mously, had many enemies; that the party whieh had 
long constituted the epposition to his administration de- 
clared its preference for an equestrian statue, which had 
been voted by congress at the close of the war, sixteen 
years previous ; that the division between a statue and 


away without an appropriation for either ; and that those 
who possessed the ascendancy over the public sentiment 
employed thcir influence to draw odium on the men who 
favoured a monument, and to represent that measure as 
part of a general system to waste the public money. 

When IJ arrived at the cross roads on my return, 1 
found a gentleman with his servant in the very dilemma 
in which I had been situated in the morning. He was 
quictly awaiting the arrival of some one who could give 
him information, and asked me which was the road to 
Fredericksburg, about sixty miles distant. I advised him 
to trust to his horse, as the knights errant of old had 
done, as I could ill direct him. 

The president’s house at Washington, containing some 
fincly proportioned rooms, furnished in a republican 
style of plainness, is situated ona slightly elevated ground, 
laid out in walks and gardens. The building is of free- 
stone, painted white, for the same reason as the capitol. 
Although it would be a large house for a private gentle- 
man, still a more magnificent one might have been erect- 
ed for the executive of a mighty nation. Many of the 
country residences of English commoners far excel it in 
grandeur of appearance. I passed several agreeable 
hours there in company with General Jackson, the pre- 
sident, Mr. Hayne of South Carolina, who has since so 
distinguished himself as governor of that state, and some 
few others of the great politicians of the day. The pre- 
sident is a tall, hardy-looking veteran, apparently sixty- 
five years of age, with a head of strong bushy hair. His 
voice is loud, and, when excited, he possesses considera- 
ble fluency of speech, rather too much interlarded with 
strong asseverations. The tariff bill formed the chief, 
topic of conversation; but he was unable to cope with 
the powerful eloquence of Mr. Hayne, his more youthful 
antagonist. 

At a short distance on either side of the president’s 
house are large buildings occupied by the state and war 
departments. In the former I was gratified with a sight 
of the original copy of the famous Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Some of the signatures, owing to the process 
of taking off fac-similes, had been so much injured as to 
be almost illegible. ‘The document is now carefully pre- 
served within a glass case, and no one permitted to touch 
it. Washington’s commission as commander of the Ame- 
rican armies, bearing date 19th of June, 1775, as also the 
various treaties made with forcign powers, are shown 
with the greatest readiness by the gentlemen who have 
charge of them. In one of the rooms are the presents 
which public functionaries, or officers of the navy and 
army, have received from foreign courts, and which, by 
law, they are compelled to deliver over to the American 
government, who retain possession of them for no earth- 
ly purpose that I could conccive, except impressing fo- 
reigners with the unfavoural le idea that the government 
was suspicious of the integrity of its public servants, and 
had so mean an opinion of its representatives as to ima- 
gine that they could be bribed by a paltry sword or gold 
snuff-box; for there were no more valuable presents 
amongst them. The matter would appear in a much 





better light if the government, following the example of 
the Rast India Company, were to compel its servants te 
return the presents bestowed upon them to those who 
presented them; and foreigners might then be spared 
being imbued with what are, probably, erroncous im- 
pressions. 

Numerous blue and red painted canvass bags, about 
the size and shape of a pillow, suspended from the ceil- 
ing on one side of the office of the scerctary of the navy, 
with “ Peacock,” “ Macedonian,” “ Boxer,’ “ Frolic,” 
and various other such names upon them, attracting my 
attention, t had the curiosity to enquire what were the 
contents of such a singular collection of titled bags, and 
was informed that they were the colours of British ves- 
sels captured during the late war. I shrugged up my 
shoulders, and thought I had penetrated too far into the 
sanctum sanclorum of the war department. There is 
another very interesting collection of strange names and 
portraits of the Indian chiefs, who to the number of one 
hundred have been sent at various times as delegates from 
the tribes in the west. They were painted by Mr. King 
of Washington ; and are, I was informed by a competent 
judge, faithful likenesses of the red men of the forest, 
who are so rapidly disappearing before the march of 
civilisation and encroachment. ‘l'o a foreigner, they are 
particularly interesting, as he may travel many hundred 
miles through the United States without seeing an In- 
dian; or the few he may perchance see, dwelling within 
the boundaries of civilization, ure a degenerate, dissipated 
race, and held in contempt by such warriors as the “Stab- 
ber,” “ the Sparrow that hunts as he walks,” “ the Spoon,” 





“Sleepy eye,” “ the Bear whose screams make the rocks 





a monument was so nearly equal, that the session passed 


tremble,” “ Buffalo,” and various others, as represented 
on canvass in the Indian department. ‘he great atten. 
tion paid to a traveller, and the readiness with which he 
is shown every thing worthy of notice in these depart. 
ments, and, in fact, 1 may say every where else in the 
States, is truly gratifying ; particularly as it arises from 
a spirit of courtesy, no tax, as is too frequently the case 
in England, being levied upon the purse. 

The arsenal, upon the tongue of the peninsula, is now 
but a mere depot for ordnance stores, the works having 
been levelled since the war, when their inutility was so 
fully proved by the British landing from the Patapsco, 
marching upon and taking Washington from the rear; 
the American troops being compelled to abandon the 
works which had been thrown up to dispute the passage 
of the Potomac alone. It was in disabling the guns on 
the ramparts that Captain Frazier and many more of the 
British force were blown up, from a piece of wadding 
accidentally falling into a dry well, in which the Ameri. 
-ans had placed the contents of their magazine, trusting 
that it would escape the observation of the invaders. The 
officer in charge kindly accompanied me through the va- 
rious store-rooms and armorics. They contain models 
of the French and English field-pieces, with tumbrils, 
&c., complete—the English being made by request at 
Woolwich; but the French system had been approved 
of, and will be adopted in the American service, on ac- 
count of the uniform size of the ammunition-wagons, 
and a trifling difference in some other respect. ‘The 
American field-pieces are of cast iron, the smallest calibre 
being eight pounds. The few specimens I saw of brass 
were very faulty, and honeycombed in the casting ; tho 
metal also is too expensive, being from 20 to 25 cents 
per pound. Many of the iron guns were also defective. 
Thirty-two forty-two-pounders had arrived two days pre- 
viously from the foundry at Georgetown, and many were 
very roughly and imperfectly cast: the weight of each 
was &624 pounds, and the cost about five cents per 
pound, which makes the price of a single gun 431 dol- 
lars. They were intended for the fortresses, which are 
erecting at the mouths of all the harbours, along the ex- 
tensive line of coast of the United States. As an in- 
land war can scarcely ever be expected, the expendituro 
upon military works is along the sea-board, for which 
purpose large grants of money are made every session 
of congress: but, with only the present founderies at 
work, many years will elapse before a sufficient supply 
of heavy artillery can be provided for those fortresses al- 
ready finished. In the armoury there were 40,000 stand 
of arms; the muskets averaging the great price of 12 
dollars each, and the rifles much more. The latter were 
upon a principle I had never before seen ; differing con- 
siderably in their construction from the English, which 
I thought they execlled; the soldier being capable of 
firing five or six times per minute with them. The use 
of a ramrod, except for cleaning, is entirely dispensed 
with, the barrel of the rifle having a patent breech, or 
recciver, about six inches in length, which, by touching 
a small trigger under the stock, is opened at its upper 
end; and the necessary load being placed within the 
bore, it is immediately closed again by a slight pressure 
of the hand. In other respects, it is similar to the common 
English rifle, excepting that the barrel is full as long as 
that of a musket. ‘I'he American light troops carry 
powder and ball flasks suspended across their shoulders 
in place of a cartridge-box, and the process of going 
twice through the motions of loading must retard the 
firing. White were about to give way to black leather 
belts, which were to be worn by all descriptions of in- 
fantry. The artificers employed in the department were 
principally citizens engaged for a limited period; and 
though congress had lately passed a bill for forming an 
entirely military establishment, great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in finding men who would enlist, when they 
could obtain equally high wages by daily labour else- 
where. 

The navy-yard, half a mile from the arsenal, is upon 
the eastern branch of the Potomac, and on a larger scale 
than that at Philadelphia. It contains various sheds and 
storehouses, foundry, saw-mill, and two large sheds for 
ship-building, under one of which a vessel of 48 or 50 
guns was in an unfinished state. The channel, as in the 


| Delaware, becomes shallower yearly by the increase of 


mud; nor is there now sufficient depth of water for the 
launching of any such vessel as the Columbus, of 74 guns, 
which was built in this yard a few years since. I sawa 
schooner at anchor off the pier, constructed upon a prin- 
ciple which has, I beiieve, been tried, and failed in Eng- 
land; namely, without knees, and entirely of thick planks 
laid in tiers over one another, each successive tier being 
placed at a different angle from the preceding one, so as 
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to strengthen each other. ‘This vessel was called the 
“ Experiment,” but had failed in realising the expecta- 
tions of the builders: it carried 12 guns, and had just ar- 
rived from Norfolk navy-yard, near the mouth of the 
Chesapeake; some knees were subsequently added, but 
the naval officers entirely disapproved of the whole con- 
struction. 

Georgetown, higher up on the banks of the Potomac, 
and only divided from Washington by the inconsiderable 
stream of Rock Creek, was formerly a place of sone im- 
portance, but of late years has felt the effects of Balti- 
more on its commerce, which has now dwindled into in- 
significance. On the margin of the river, scarcely any 
thing is to be seen but long rows of desolate dwellings 
and empty warehouses, with their window shutters moan- 
ing in the wind, as if over the fallen prosperity of the 
town. It contains a population of little less than 10,000, 
and is prettily situated on a series of heights, at a fine 
bend of the river. Its interior streets are well laid out, 
and contain some very good private residences. ‘The 
college, whose members generally profess the catholic 
religon, is an ancient pile of building, with a large library, 
and some good paintings. ‘I'he students were chanting 
vespers, with rather a sweet-toned organ, as I entered the 
chancel. Within the distance of half a mile there is a 
large academy for young ladies, attached to a convent, 
which however my unhallowed foot was not permitted to 
profane. The school bears a very high character, upwards 
of 200 girls attending daily, many of whom are taught 
gratuitously. ‘There are also nearly 100 boarders, of the 
most respectable families in the neighbourhood, for whom 
there is a regular charge. 

I proceeded several miles up the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal (which enters the Potomac here by four locks from 
the rising ground,) on the 23d of June, in one of the 
packet-boats, which ply daily upon it, and found the tra- 
velling most delightful: I was the only passenger, and 
there was a neat, well-furnished cabin about fitty feet 
long by fourteen broad. 

The proposition of rendering the Potomac navigable, 
originated from Washington himself, who saw the vast 
advantages the state would derive from it; and, from con- 
tinuing a canal to the Ohio, that it would divert the pro- 
duce of the west, which at present floats so many hundred 
miles down the Mississippi to New Orleans, into the At- 
lantic states. When once carried into effect, it will no 
doubt produce a reaction of trade in favour of George- 
town and Alexandria; by which they will become two of 
the greatest ports for the exportation of flour in the 
Union. The course of the canal is through a pretty and 
romantic country, the banks of the river being bold and 
and well wooded. We arrived at the Great Falls, sixteen 
miles from Washington, in Jess than four hours, having 
passed through twenty locks, the average passage of each 
being two minutes and a small fraction. 

I had heard the distant roaring of the mighty water- 
fall for some minutes before the boat stopped; and, as 
soon as it received a temporary check at a lock, I sprang 
ashore, sketch-book in hand, a young lad, belonging to 
the packet, crying out, “ Shall I show you the way, sir? 
I always go with gentlemen, sir;” at the same time run- 
ning to accompany me. “Get away with you,” said I, 
half angry at the intrusion, and alarmed at the very idea 
of my first view of a cataract being destroyed by a young 
urchin interrupting my reveries and feelings of ecstatic de- 
light, with such sentences as, “There’s more water comes 
over in a freshet, sir!”—* ‘The Virginia side is the best 
one to see it from, sir.” The little fellow was, however, 
I believe, half frightened, for he shrunk back at my blunt 
refusal of his company, and I saw no more of him at that 
time. Throwing myself down the steep embankment of 
the canal, I floundered on through pools of water, tumbled 
over lumps of rock, regardless of rattle-snakes and otlier 
reptiles, scratched my hands and face, and tore my coat 
amongst the bushes, and, hurrying under an alpine bridge 
thrown acrossa ravine from one projecting rock to another, 
without scarcely deigning a passing glance at it, or any 
thing else, I rounded a point, and came in full view of 
the great and grand object which alone occupied my 
thoughts. From the feclings I experienced at that mo- 
ment, I could imagine the sensations of awe and delight 
with which the weary pilgrims first gain sight of the 
lofty minarets and domes of the prophet’s tomb at the 
holy city of Arabia. In a moment the troubles of the 
past and care for the future are alike forgotten; the perils 
and privations undergone inetheir long and arduous 
marches over the burning deserts are at last fully com- 
pensated. But once in my previous life do I remember 
experiencing such pleasurable emotions—when, after an 
absence of some years ina foreign land, the dim blue line 
of my native country appeared rising from the main. ] 





raised my hands, and uttering some exclamation, stood 
gazing in silent and indescribable astonishment for some 
minutes. | found that subsequently I viewed Niagara 
with less inward feclings of awe and delight. ‘The rush of 
water was greater, and every thing was upon a more sub- 
limely magnificent scale; but the Potomac had partly 
prepared me, and I had already formed some indistinct 
idea in my imagination of what I should see: but of this 
I had not the slightest conception. 

Iam but ill at describing scenery, and may, therefore, 
be excused for merely taking notice in simple terms, of 
what the Amcricans would designate as the “location of 
the falls.” The river gradually contracts to a width of 700 
or 800 feet for some distance above the rocky bed of the 
rapids, over which it foams and roars most terrifically; 
until, gaining the edge of the precipice, it shoots over in 
a white sheet into the troubled abyss beneath; and rushing 
furiously along between two narrow perpendicular walls 
of rock for the distance of a mile, again expands into a 
broad but rapid channel. The country in the immediate 
vicinity bears the appearance of having been once con- 
vulsed by volcanic eruption; as if the huge rocks had been 
thrown upon one another by gigantic efforts of nature ; 
every thing seems to have been subjected to some al- 
mighty agency. It was now the middle of summer, at 
which time, I believe, the falls are seen to the best ad- 
vantage, the water being purer and the rocks in the river 
not entirely concealed trom the view. During the au- 
tumnal floods, or the melting of the winter's snow, when 
the waters rush in one vast sheet of foam over the whole 
breadth of the chasm, they may present a more terrifically 
grand and fearful aspect, and be more calculated to in- 
spire awe; but certainly not so beautifully picturesque as 
during the summer’s sunshine, when nature appears in 
her mildest and serenest form, and the prismatic hues of 
the rainbow are seen glistening in the white mist which 
rises from the pure and limpid stream, as it glides over 





the rocky shelves. After passing two hours in adinira- 
tion, I returned to the packet, and, as the sun set, arrived 
at my quarters in the Pennsylvania Avenue. 
—<>>—— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


EXCURSION INTO THE INTERIOR OF VIRGINIA, AND BACK TO 
NEW YORK. 

On the 26th of June I again crossed the Potomac to 
Alexandria, and travelling in the mail over a heavy,sandy, 
and hilly country, until near sunset, entered the pretty 
little village of Aldie, situated amongst the hills. We 
were now in Loudoun county, and at the same time ob- 
served un improvement in the soil: the crops were heavier, 
and the ragged worm fences gave way to substantial stone; 
but as yet I saw nothing like good farming, or any build- 
ings equal to those in England. In addition to the littl 
disappointments I experienced from this appearance of 
the country, I had the misfortune to be troubled with 
a garrulous, fat old German, who had been in the States 
above half a century, and bored me with long prosing his- 
tories of the batile of Brandywine and Yorktown, inter- 
spersed with anecdotes of his commander, Lafayette. He 
was now seventy-cight years of age, and boasted much of 
his bodily strength: to prove that of his lungs, he produced 
a bugle-horn from its leather case, and blew a blast both 
loud and strong, which I was so inconsiderate as to ap- 
prove of. ‘The old gentleman’s vanity being flattered, he 
insisted upon treating me at the first tavern, where the 
coach stopped to change horses, with a draught of mo- 
lasses beer; and when we had resumed our seats, favoured 
me at intervals with a repetition of the music. All my 


‘hints respecting soreness of lips, injury to lungs, head- 


achs, &c., were not only entirely thrown away, but made 
the matter so much worse, that I was fain to put up with 
the annoyance until our arrival at the small town of Mid- 
dleburgh, when I was happily relieved from him, It was 
late in the evening before we reached our journey’s end; 
so, soon after supper, requesting to be shown to my room, 
I was, to iny infinite surprise, ushered into one containing 
four beds, three of which were already occupied. Being 
heartily fatigued, what from the abominable road, and the 
old man with his bugle-horn—and as the coach was to 
start again at four o'clock in the morning—I was thie less 
inclired to be very particular; so, a8 a sailor would say, 
“turned in,” though not without shrewd suspicions that 
[ should not be the scle oceupant, having, as I was recon. 
noitring, canght a glimpse of an enemy retiring under 
cover of the pillow. Never was poor mortal so torment- 
ed! I was fairly driven from my post, and walked down 
stairs before three o'clock, to await the arrival of the 
coach, muttering a requiescat in pace as I passed the 
restless bodies of my companions in misery. The dirty 





inn at Middleburgh will certainly not soon be erased 
from my memory. 

From Woodville, a few miles farther, where there was 
the only vineyard I ever saw in the country, to the Blue 
Ridge, the scenery was delightlul. We met many Datch 
farmers with their heavily-laden flour wagons, and saw 
groups of others cooking their victuals under the trees by 
the road side, all appearing the happiest and most con- 
tented beings imaginable. Leaving their farias upon the 
banks ofthe Shenandoah, which waters part of the valiey 
of Virginia, they proceed with their load of flour for the 
Alexandrian market, and, carrying their hatehets and 
provisions, pass the night in their wagons. Thus avoiding 
all expenses, excepting the half dollar for tolls, they dis- 
pose of their load, and with clear profits forthwith return 
home. Having breakfasted at the inconsiderable village 
of Paris, we commenced the ascent of the Blue Ridge, 
which is easy, and not exceeding a mile. I had accus- 
tomed myself some little to the jolting of the vehicle, and 
had, therefore, taken my seat outside with the coachman, 
that I might enjoy the prospect to greater advantage, 
While praising the appearance of the cultivated and high- 
ly fertile vale lying between the Ridge and the North 
mountains to him, he remarked that, “for his part, he 
preferred the hills, and should like to live upon them for 
some time; for he was fond of hunting, and intended 
quitting his present work, so that he might get some 
hounds, with a good horse, and have some sport; there 
was also plenty of gunning on the mountains’ side.” 

This low chain of hills, which in England would be 
considered diminutive, has acquired its name of the Blue 
Ridge, from presenting a deeper shade of that colour than 
hills dv in general; but, when travelling across them in 
summer, one would be led to imagine it arose from the 
vast quantity of blue thistle which flourishes upon them 
in a most extraordinary manner; patches of many acres 
in extent were so dense ly covered with the light blue 
flower, that the verdure was quite imperceptible. But 
when I pointed it out to the sporting coachman as a 
strong symptom of slovenly farming, he endeavoured to 
convince me that a new era in husbandry had coim- 
menced; it having been most satisfactorily ascertained 
that the thistle, so far from impoverishing, as was gene- 
rally supposed, improved the soil, 

A few miles after our descent, we arrived at the fer- 
ries across the Shenandoah; but the water being low, 
forded the stream, where it was about three feet deep, and 
a hundred yards wide, into Frederic county. ‘The villages 
seattered along the banks are far from healthy, owing to 
the heavy rains swelling the river, and leaving vegetable 
matter to decoinpose upon the ground when the water re- 
cedes to its summer channel: the inhabitants at this time 
were suffering much from the scarlet and bilious fevers; 
the former had carried off thirteen slaves from one gen- 
tleman’s estate in the course of a few weeks. This, which 
is however considered the richest tract of land in the 
vale, is in the hands of great landed prcprietors: the ex- 
tent of the fields varies generally from twenty to thirty 


acres, and produces fine crops of every description of 


grain; the term “corn” is applied to Indian corn only. 
Until aware of this distinction, [had been guilty ; 
slight mistakes in stating, to farmers’ enquiries, that corn 
grew in England, and was commonly in use. ‘Ten miles 
farther brought us to the town of Winchester, containing 
about 2500 inhabitants, and distant seventy-five miles 
from Washington. Its dirty streets, with stepping-stones 
for foot-passengers at the crossings, presented no induce- 
ment to remain a night; but the coach proceeding no 
farther upon my route, I was compelled to wait till lete 
the following day, when J again started, and at the small 
town of Smithfield, where the coach stopped to change 
horses, net two gentlemen who had just beon overturned 
in their carriage; and, after rolling down a precipice, had 
most miraculously escaped with their lives. They com. 
plained bitterly of the exorbitant demaad of five dollars 
made by the wagoner for carrying the iemeins of their 
carriage fifteen miles. Truly, it was no wonder that it was 
shattered to pieces; for the mail, in which I travelled, 
could not excced a foot’s pace over the limestone ridges, 
projecting two fect above the level of the road; and some 
of the hills were so steep, that it was a matter of great 
thankfulness we safcly gaincd the summit of them, or 
that the heavy vehicle in the descent did not crush down 
the horses. I should much have enjoyed the society of « 
gentleman with whom I travelled on the Che sapeake and 
Delaware Railway, who said, that “he did not at ali ap. 
prove of so easy a mode of conveyance—for he required 
exercise.” He would certainly have met it here to his 
heart’s content. After eight hours’ hard jolting, we gain- 
ed the hills above Harper's Ferry, thirty miles from Win. 
chester: the road had for some time continued on their 
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id as we reached the brow, previous to descend- 
st eleam of day was just gilding the woody tops 


furmnit; 
ing, the | } 
of the ovposite mountains. ‘Phe town, as it lay far be- 
neath, « ould be but indistinetly seen in the shade cast 
over it by the towering masses of rock with which it was 
encircled; but which rendered more vivid the bright 
flashes of a rapid succession of tremendous quarry blasts, 
as the echo was reverberated amongst the hilis and rocks, 
like the oroat artillery of heaven. Vhe white lines of the 
treams, the Potomac and Shenandoah, 


two impctuons s 
rom nearly opposite directions, like 


rushing tog 
miohty giants struggling for mastery, unite into one 
channel in front of the town, and thus force their passage 
through an opening in the hills. A band of music was 
mm Camp Mill at the entrance of the town, | 
eats of an itinerant circus were pitched ; and 
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where tne f 
the bells beneath us giving notice to the workmen that 
| 


the labours of the day had ceased altogether, rendered 
- Db ’ 





the acene inpressively striking. 

Having becn furnished at Washington with introduce- 
tory letters to G. Rust, Esq., in charge of the government 
establishment for the manufactory of arms, he kindly ac- 





comnpinied me through the numerous shops and orges, | 
which give employment to more than 300 men, though 





the greater part of the work is performed by machinery. | 
The difercut processes of turning the gun-stock from| 
the rough wood, were performed in less than five minutes | 
and those of fiting the lock and barrel upon it occupice | 


but two more. ‘The test for the bayonet appeared unne- | 
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cessarily ere, aud so many failing in it, the price of] 
the musket is rendered mueh greater, than if one, which | 
micht be sufficiently satisfactory, was substituted ; it con-| 
sicted ia fixing the bayenct on the muzzle, with a twelve } 
yo und br ball ttacly 1 to the breeeh of a gun barrel, | 
then placing the bayonct horizontally in two holes ju {| 
fitting it, and irly ‘its leneth apart, where it was Ie ft for | 
about two minutes, the entire weight acting upon the] 


bayonet, which, if unbent by this trial, was turned round | 
and put to tie same test upon the other sides. The bar- 
rels were well finished, and made of iron from the state 
of Connecticut, a distance of 256 miles; but the brass 
bands, which fastened the barrel to the stock, gave the 
musket a heavy, clumsy appearance. Not only was the 
barre! and other iron work bronzed, but even the bayonet 
also, In the arsenal, under the charge of an old English 
sergeant of marines, who had served under Nelson, were 
a hundred thousand stand of arms, finished and packed 
for sending to the various arsenals in the states, and for 
distribution amongst the militia. The present American 
rifle, which [described as having scen at Washington, as 
also the machinery in use at the rifle manufactory at 
Harper's Ferry, were the invention of Mr. Hall, who is 
the superintendent of the establishment, in which near a 





lred workmen are employed. As, in the musket ma- 
etory, much of the work is performed by machinery, 
one inan through the medium of it being able to rifle 
thirty barrels per day. ‘There is one turn in nine fect, so 
that cach barrel, being longer than that of the English 
rifle, has abont one-third of a turn. Mr. Hall showed me 


anew invention, a speciinen of which he was busily en. 
gaged infinishing for inspection at Washington. It con- 
sisted in serewing a short but narrow bayonct to the end 
of a highly tempered steel ramrod, which, when drawn 
nearly out of its socket, was firmly secured at the muzzle 
of the rifle by a sliding ring; and thus formed a weapon 
cight fect inleneth. | did not at all approve of it, for it 
appeared too slight a defence against even the parry of a 
sword, which cansed it to bend immediately; but the in- 
telligent inventor was very sanguine in his expectations 
of its being wencrally adopted in war. Every thing con- 
nected with both establishments was carried on with 
yreat exactness and neatness. 

‘Tire town will soou rise into considerable importance, 
not only from the attraction of the natural beauty of its 
seenery, and the large manufactories, but also trom the 
circumstance of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal running 
by the side of the Potomae, which is crossed by a bridge 
of 709 hundred {ect ia length, opposite to the town. I 

valked for some distance along the line of their opera- 
tions, and never saw a more laborious undertaking, than 
the blasting and excavating at the foot of the hills, which 
are nearly cight hundred feet in perpendicular height. 
Wherever it was practicable, piers have been formed in 
the river, so that a considerable extent had been reclaimed 
from it. A trial came on, during my stay at the town, 
respecting dainages claimed by the proprictor of a small 
Rionse which oecupicd the space between the river and 
rocks, so cxactly in the centre of the line of canal, that 
there was not rooin for it on cither side. ‘The owner did 
notlay his damages at the intrinsic value of the house 
(and tae lot upon which it was built wae but a mass of 








rock, upon which he could not even form a kitchen gar- 
den,) but upon the great loss he should sustain from not 
possessing such a piece of ground when the canal was 
completed, and the jury assessed the damages according- 
ly, and at least at four times the value of the property. 
Upon the face of the bare rocks, four hundred feet above 
the bridge, the inhabitants of the town have formed an 
imaginary likeness of Washington; but it required a 
greater stretch of fancy than mine to trace any thing 
like human features upon it. 

There being no conveyance in the direction I wished 
to proceed, I stepped into a large flour-boat about to de- 
scend the Potomac, and for some distance darted over the 
rapids with amazing velocity. The river is rendered par- 
ticularly dangerous, and almost innavigable during the 
sumincer season, by the innumerable reefs of rocks which 
cross it in every direction, making their appearance some 
feet above the surface. An expericneed pilot is therefore 
required, who, in the freshets, takes his station at the 
helm astern; but in low water, in the bow. The river 
being excessively low, we had a pilot at cach end of the 
boat, so that it threaded the most diflicult parts in gallant 
style, rubbing the keel oceasionally a little upon the sum- 
mits of the rocks beneath the water. The load was only 
forty barre!s when we left the town; but, after passing the 
most precipitous and narrow rapids, we ran in shore again, 
and took on board an additional number of thirty from 
some wagons which had brought them by the road froin 
{larper’s Ferry, and again proceeded rapidly down the 
transparent streain, with romantic scenery on cither 
bank, until we struck with a most violent shock upon a 
sunken rock, which, taking the boat in its centre, made 
every plank and barrel quiver with the blow. All hands 
iminediately set to work moving the cargo into the bow; 


i but, being still immoveable, the captain of the Mississippi 


steamer, a passenger on board, recommended the crew to 


| go into the water and attempt to raise it from the rock with 


levers, stepping out of the boat himself to give them the 
necessary instructions. No sooner had his feet touched 
the bottom of the river, and he had quitted his hold of the 


boat, than the powerful current, washing him fairly off 


his legs, carricd him for a considerable distance down 
the stream, with his head bobbing up at intervals, like 
the float of a line when a fish is nibbling at the bait. At 
every re-appearance of his head above the foaming wa- 
ters, he “roared him,” not as Shakspeare says, “as 
gently as any sucking dove,” but more like a young ele- 
phant, and excited shouts of laughter from the crew, who 
were too much amused with the scene to make any at- 
tempt at rescuing him. Being very short-sighted, and 
his spectacles becoming dim trom the water, it was no 
easy matter for him, after discovering our position, to re- 
gain the boat; when his ardour was so cooled that he did 
not recommend any more experiments. 

The application ot’ levers failing, we had recourse to 
the simple method of placing some loose planks that were 
fortunately on board across the stream, and holding them 
firmly between the boat and some of the rocks, so that, 
acting as a small dain, they raised the water, and the 
bout once more floated. But, soon after, running a-ground 
again im the shallows, we had the prospect of passing the 
night in that situation, until an empty boat, en its way 
down the stream, took us ashore at the Point of Rocks, 
nine miles below Harper's Ferry ; in performing which 
distance we had been nine hours, and toiling hard most 
of the time in an excessively hot sun. 

A town rises in America with an almost talismanic 
rapidity. Immediately some new line of canal or railway 
is projected, or a clearing commenced on the banks of a 
navigable streain, a tavern makes its appearance upon a 
spot where it is imagined the traveller will require a 
“drink ;” this is followed by a saw and grist mill, a store 
or two, post office, printing press, and a bank. ‘To use 
their own expression, “ every one goes the whole hog ;” 
the freshets probably carry away the mill, or the bank 
breaks, and the owners “ clear out,” to commence their 
speculations afresh elsewhere. Where sixty days since 
had been a complete wilderness, was now a scenc of bustle 
and confusion: a town was fast rising from amongst the 
bushes; the streets were marked out, and a tavern, several 
stores, and upwards of fifiy houses, were already in- 
habited. The fortunate proprietor of the ground had 
sold every other lot for a trifling sum, and retained the 
remainder in his possession, letting it upon short building 
leases ; also calling the place after his own unromantic 
name, and superseding the much prettier one of “ Point 
of Rocks,” to which indeed it owed its rise. The Point 
is the end of a range of rocky hills, which opposes a firm 
barrier to the advance of the Baltimore railway and 
Chesapeake canal; which have both the same object in 
view-—that of communicating with the Ohio. By much 


blasting, and enormous expense, there would be barely 
room for either of them to pass between the Potomac and 
the Point; but both arriving at the same spot from dif. 
ferent directions, and nearly at the same time, each 
claimed the right of priority in taking possession of the 
narrow passage. The canal proprictors made an offer 
so to compromise the matter that, by cach diminishing 
the respective widths of their lines of communication and 
making a joint expense of reclaiming some space from 
the river, there might be a passage for both. The rail. 
way proprictors, however, objected to it, and laid an in. 
junction upon the canal to discontinue their works until 
the case had been tried in a legal court. After a law 
suit of two years, the verdict was given against them, 
and the canal engineers were now busily engaged in 
removing the Point of Rocks. Some bores had been 
worked to the depth of 13 feet, so as to undermine 1000 
square yards of rock, which would be blown up asa 


grand salute on the 4th of July, to the celebration of 


which it now wanted only three days. 

I thought the inus at Harper’s Ferry very shabby, both 
externally and internally, though one was kept by an 
ex-member of congress, and major of militia; but the 
one at the Point of Rocks, being in its infancy, was less 
prepared for the reception of numerous guests than any 
{had scen. From the accommodation with which I had 
met since my departure from Washington, I had enter. 
tained no expectations of any luxury above a single bed, 
in probably a crowded room; and a wash in the morning 
without glass, soap, or towel, at the pump or horsu 
trough in the public yard. Upon enquiring if I could 
be accommodated with a bed, I was therefore perfectly 
satisfied with an answer in the allirmative, qualified with 
a regret “that their mattresses had not yet arrived from 
Baltimore.” I soon became heartily tired of seeking for 
adventures in these out-of-the-way places, where all the 
arrangements were infinitely worse than in an English 
pot house. ‘The owners of the taverns were usually men 
whose sole recommendation consisted in shooting well 
with a rifle, and bearing a commission (something higher 
than a subaltern’s) in the militia. My landlord at Har. 
per’s Ferry excelled in invariably striking a quarter of a 
dollar (which is about the size of an English shilling) 
with a single ball at thirty paces distant. In justice, how- 
ever, to the honest innkeeper at the Point of Rocks, I am 
bound to say, that, in the hurry of my departure, I left a 
coat hanging up in the bar-room, and, after a journey of 
3000 miles, found it neatly packed up and directed to my 
address at the hotel in New York, where it had been lying 
for upwards of four months, though I had long despaired 
of ever secing it again. After a delightful swim im the 
clear Potomac, and wearied with the day’s hard labour, I 
requested to be shown up stairs, when I was again ushered 
into a room containing six beds, all of which were to be 
doubly occupied : the house, too, being built of wood, bad 
become so heated during the day, that the fire-king him. 
self could have scareely endured the temperature. ‘This 
was rather too much for a pleasure-sceking traveller ; so, 
walking down stairs again, I stepped into a car which I 
had observed during the day upon the railway, and found 
my boat companion, the Mississippi captain, had already 
taken possession of a corner, in search, like myself, of a 
cooler atmosphere. ‘he railway was continued down to 
the water’s edge close to the Point of Rocks; and we were 
rauch disturbed during the night by a man moving the car 
in that direction. My fellow-occupant, still having I sup- 
pose the recollection of the rapids strongly impressed 
upon his mind, jumped out of the car half awake, up to 
his knees in a pool of water, and, fanoying himself in tho 
Potomac, floundered about in it to my infinite amusement. 
Some time elapsed before he gained the firm ground again, 
when, turning round, he checked my laughter at once by 
saying, “ Really I beg you ten thousand pardons, but I 
was in so great a hurry that I could not find my boots, so 
put on your shoes; however, I will have them dried for 
you again.” ‘They were not, however, completely dry 
again for three days. ‘This incident destroyed my night's 
rest so thoroughly that at three o’clock I set out, in com- 
pany with a gentleman whose acquaintance I had formed 
merely by chance the preceding day, and who had very 
kindly obtained a horse for me in the neighbourhood. We 
rode for some miles on the towing path of the canal, close 
to the placid and mirror like surface of the Potomac, 
which presented a delightful contrast to the rough turbu- 
lence of the many miles of rocky torrent above the Point. 
We passed by the quarries from which thecolumns in tlie 
capitol at Washington were cut, and for some distance 
through part of the estate of the fine old patriarch, 
Charles Carroll, of Carrolton, who at the age of ninety- 
six, lives in the full enjoyment of his faculties, revered 





and beloved by his countrymen: being the only survivor 
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of those daring men who, in 1776, risked their lives and 
properties by affixing their signatures to the Declaration 
of Independence.* 

At the mouth of the Monocacy River, which pours its 
waters into the Potomac six miles from the Poimt of 
Rocks, we arrived at a splendid aqueduct, considered su- 
perior to any thing of the kind in the States, thrown over 
the former river by the canal company. It is built of a 
hard white granite, and consists of seven segment arches, 
the span of each being 54 feet, with a rise of 9 feet in the 
arch, and the entire length, including the wings, 509 feet. 
‘The water upon the aqueduct is 6 fect in depth, and the 
towing path 8 feet broad, with a strong iron railing ou 
the outer side. The entire work will cost 125,0U0U dol- 
lars. ‘The first contractor took it at seven dollars per 
perch, the second at eleven; and both failed in the per- 
formance ; the third and present one has it at cleven dol- 
lars and fifty cents. ‘I'wo hundred yards beyond this i: 
a beautiful piece of workmanship, over the Little Mono- 
cacy, of a single oblique arch of twisted masonry. 

Aiter partaking of a scanty breakfast, upon my return 
to the Point of Rocks, I proceeded to Baltimore, fitty 
miles distant by the railway. 

Much dissatisfaction was expressed by many of the 
passengers, who could not obtain any thing stronger than 
water to quench their thirst at the various places wlhicre 
we stopped to change horses, from either the owners of 
the houses or the proprictors of the railway being sub- 
scribers to the rules of the temperance society. 

There was great sameness in the sccnery, until we 
crossed the Blue Ridge, where it became more diversified 
and picturesque, especially near the flourishing town of 
Eilicott’s Mills, in a most romantic dell on the Patapsco 
River, whose margin was occupied by numerous exten- 
sive cotton mills, scattered over an extent of several miles, 
giving the country quite an English appearance. The 
manulactories were prettily situated ainongst the trees on 
the banks of the river, which were ornamented with clean 
white cottages and gardens, backed by huge masses of 
dark granite. Several fine bridges have been built across 
the ravines and streams between this place and Balti- 
more. One over Gwynn’s Falls is a single arch of 60 fect 
span, and 40 in height; and another across the Patapsco 
of four arches of 55 feet span each: but, although fur- 
nished with such admirable materials, their masonry is 
much inferior to that used in similar works in Europe. 
The main object in America appears to be, to finish the 
job in hand in as short a time and as economically as 
possible. Several of the principal engineers complained 
to me frequently of the mistaken economy which they 
were compelled to pursue, and of the rapidity with which 
they were obliged to proceed, without being permitted to 
construct the work in such a manner as to reflect credit 
upon themselves. The “deep cut” and embankment 
near the city have been stupendons undertakings, tlic 
former being nearly a mile in length, and its greatest 
cepth 70 fect, and the latter of about the same length, 
with its greatest width 190, and clevation 56 feet; the 
heaviest and best finished scction of the read being trom 
Ellicott’s Mills to Baltimore. 

I was only cight hours and forty minntes on the 
journey from Baltimore to Philadelphia, a distance of 
ninety-seven miles (sixteen of which were performed by 
horse carriage on the Chesapeake and Delaware railway :) 
a material improvement in the speed of travelling ou 
that to which I had been obliged to submit. Much 
against the advice of several friends, (the alarming news 
that the cholera had broken out in New York having 
just arrived,) I proceeded on my journey the following 
morning, the 3d of July, wishing to be present at the 
celebration of the “glorious anniversary,” which was, | 
understood, kept up with more pomp at New York than 
elsewhere in the Union, imagining that a few scattered 
cases would not check all festivities. I was rather sur- 

rised to find so many passengers on board the steamer 
in which I embarked to proceed up the Delaware ; but, 
the news having arrived at Philadelphia only late in the 
evening, it was not generally known. As soon as the 
report, however, began to spread through the vessel, oui 
numbers diminished considerably at cach place wherc 
we touched; many being intent upon returning home, 
and others intending to remain where they landed unti! 
the account was corroborated by the arrival of a vessel 
from the infected city. A Virginian lady, who had twe 
pretty daughters in charge and was on her way to the 
northern springs, burst into tears and cried most bitterly 
when the unweleome information was imparted to her, 
and left us at the first small village where the steamer 








* Since writing the above, I have scen a notice of his 
death in the public print. 





her native state. 


either bank, more especiaily those of Burlington and 
Bristol, nearly opposite to each other, eighteen miles from 


out litte spots. 
common order, with gardens attached to each, extending 


and gracctul weeping willows, whose branclics kiss the 
watery element. 


ex-king of Spain, or, us he is called in the States, the 


the capital of the state of New Jersey, containing about 


gation, there being a succession of rapids iminediately 
y . vwe . © 
above the town. Upon cur arrival at ‘Trenton, nine 


within a few yards of cach other over a sandy road, such 
immense clouds of dust enveloped us, that it was only at 
intervals I gained a glimpse of the country through which 


is rather a fine old building, and we enjoyed an extensive 


during the few minutes we remained to change hors 
This part of the country, and the state of New Jersey 
generally, is celebrated for its cider, and very extensive 
peach orchards, farmers having accumulated large for- 
tunes by the growth of them. ‘'wenty-six miles from 
‘l'renton we arrived at New Brunswick, a town consist- 
ing (with probably two or three exceptions) of wooden 
houses ; and we hailed with joy the sight of the smoke 
of the steamer, which lay in the Raritan River awailing 
our arrival. Half suffocated with dust, and parched with 
thirst, we jumped on board, every one scrambling for a 
whisk brush, a glass of brandy and water, or a wasl:-hand 
basin. 





sion of 200 Irish labourers from a railway in the vicinity, 


Independence, and in less than an hour seareely one ot 
them could boast of retaining his sober senses ; when the 
deck presented a scene which would have done credit to 
Donnybrook Fair. One poor fellow slipped overboard as 
we were putting off from the quay at New Brunswick, 
and lost his passage; for, the steamer not stopping its 
engines, he was obliged to struggle to the shore in the 
best manner he could amongst the cheers of his country- 
men. Man (with an exception or two, in such people as 
Leander and Lord Byron,) is always an awkward kind of 
animal when in the water, but 1 thought this one, with 
a large hat over his eyes, and bundle under his arm, of 
which he in vain attempted to retain possession, and 
but an ordinary swimmer, a most ludicrous and singular 
object. 

Within twelve hours from our leaving Philadelphia, 
we landed at New York, a distance of ninety-four miles; 
and, aiter undergoing as much annoyance trom the offi- 
cious attentions of hackney coacliunen and porters as 
one would in the streets ef London, T at last arrived in 
safety at the city hotel, in Broadway. 

a 


CHAPTER IX. 
NEW YORK. 


The morning of the 4th of July was ushered in with 
none of those noisy symptoms which usually proclaim 
the celebration of some great national festival, processions 
and festivities of all descriptions having been discourag- 
ed by the board of health. The public prints echoed the 
same dircetions, and strenuously advised the people not 
to assemble in crowds, which would rather have a ten- 
deney to encourage the advance of the fatal enemy they 
so much dreaded. The order, therefore, respecting a 
general parade of the troops was cancelled, and during 
ihe day there was but one insignificant civie procession ; 
and a tew ill-dressed and worse,drilled volunteer artillery, 
who were bent upon firing a salute, paraded through the 
principal streets with a band of musie and brigade o! 
guns, carrying their noisy purpose into execution at 
inid-day, in an open square on the margin of the bay. 
A crowd of boys of all shades of colour, with a few 
children of a larger growth intermixed, assembled npon 
the trottoirs, firing off guns, pistols, and crackers, to the 








$i : ane 
The tower of a summer house, in the m 
domain of Joseph Bonaparte, at Bordentown, where the 


Count de Survilliers, resides, is scen from the deck of the 
steamer; and six miles iarther on the left bank ts Trenton, 


{000 inhabitants, and the termination of the steam navi- 
coaches were drawn up at the pier to reccive the passen- 


gers from the steamer, and sct off in their regular order 
(I had the misfortune to be in number 6,) and keeping 


we travelled. The college at Princeton, founded in 1738, 


view over the long flat which extends towards the ocean, 





We here added greatly to our numbers, by the acces- | 


who were all proceeding to celebrate the Declaration of | 


touched, fully determined upon returning forthwith to}imminent peril of the eyes and limbs of the peaceable 
Although this last species of 

The banks of the river are low, and very unhealthy }annoyanee had been strictly forbidden by the public 
during the “ Fall’ (as the Americans invariably term the | authoritics, it was a law “ more honoured in the breach 
autumn ;) but some pretty little villages are scattered upon | than the observance ; and was publicly persevered in 


citizens of New York. 


throughout the entire day and greater part of the night, 
without any efforts betug mace to check it. A few sons 


Philadelphia; I have seldom seen two such tastefully laid}of Old Eriu, with a negro or two, might also be seen 
‘The houses ure very neat and above the | keeping a le liday ; and, atthe hotel, I overheard a party 


{(of what country I know not) who were taking a glass 


to the marginof the river, which is ornamented with large |ot wine two hours aticr the rest of the fable d hole had 


dispersed, singing— 
Hcre’s a health to the king, God bless him."’ 


In the evening I attended the Park theatre, the Drury 
of the Uni ed States; its front was brilliantly illuminated, 
and decorated witha large transparent painting of Wash- 
ington. "Phe bills of the performance were headed in 
large characters with “ Liberty or Death 3” and the Glory 
of Columbia, a drama with miserable dialogue and plot, 
was performed as an introductory picce to a serics of na- 
vs and farces, seasoned, of course, with some 
hard blows in the shape of ebuse at John Bull. We had 
“Yankee Doodle,” and “Sons of Freedom,” twice en- 
cored; and the orchestra played Washington’s March, 
and General Spicer’s March, “ Hail Columbia,” and “ the 
Star-spangled banner,” at least half a dozen times cach ; 
every patrictic citizen appearing to think himself in duty 
bound to attempt keeping time, whether or not he had 
y car for music, hy stamping upon the floor of the box 
with liis fect, so that let the music be what it would I 
could scarcely hear a bar. 

It is said that seldom a day clapses without a fire in 
New York. This day there were not fewer than ten. 
At one which I witnessed, four or five houses were de- 
troyed, and a fireman was killed. Most of these confla- 


tional Son 


grations, | heard, liad their origin trom squibs or crack- 
ers: and thus ended the dth of July. 

So many Americans had spoken to me of the grandeur 
and magzutficence of Broadway, some even asserting that 
no street in London was superior to it, that I felt very 
much disappointed, and think that the same comparison 
tight have been more justly drawn with Liverpool. ‘The 
shops in it certainly cannot vie with those even in the 
Hatter town; but, in the number of equipuges, New York 
excels it, and far outvies Ioudon, or any English town, 
fin its hackney coaches, whic! 
and even handsome, that a forciener might be well ex- 
cused for imagining them to be private carriages. Broad- 
way is throughout the day thronged with gay vehicles 
and equestrians, and a perpetual stream of that convenient 
but uncomfortable London carriage, an “ omnibus,” not 
the least remarkable thing about those in New York 
being that (though every man affcets to despise titles and 
rank) they are all named “ Lady Clinton,” “ Lady Wash- 
ington,” “Lady Van Rensselaer,” and others as strangely 
inconsistent. Sometimes, too, servants in half livery may 
be seen sitting on the box ofa earriage, whose door pa- 
nels are ornamented with a crest. This street is about 
three miles in length, and cighty fcet in width, extending 
in nearly a straight line from one end of the city to the 
other. The streets are clean for an American city ; but 
the appearance of the cholera had caused the corporation 
to exert themselves in attending more closely to the 
leanliness of them, Some wag observed, in one of the 
publie prints, that the scavengers had actually dug down 
to the pavement in one or two places, and that the city 
was cleansed (ho-roughly. 

Manhattan Island, on which the city stands, and 
which is formed by the Hudson, the Harlem, and East 
rivers, with the bay on the south, is fitteen miles in length, 
and from two to three in breadth. ‘The Old Town, near 
the bay, much resembles an English one, but the north- 
em part of it is as regularly laid out as Philadelphia or 
Washington, and numbers about eighty-seven streets. 
The wharfs are similar to those of Philadelphia, but not 
quite so ragged, and extend much farther up the East 
than the Hudson, or North River, as it is generally eall- 
ed, thus depriving the great discoverer of the honour ot 
giving his name to the noble stream, On the south west 
point of the island, overlooking the bay, is a fine publie 
promenade, of from 500 to 600 yards in length,and 150 in 
breadth, prettily laid out in walks, and planted with trees 
In the evenings it is generally crowded with citizens, 
who asseinble to derive the benefit from a pleasant breeze 
off the water, or listen to a band that frequently pliys in 
the Castle Garden, which is connected with the walk by 
a wooden bridge, upon which, and along the whole ex 
tent of the public walk, may be seen various cockney 
anglers, of most persevering dispositions. ‘Phe former 
tattery, from having im the 
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olden times of the Dutch settlers, or during the revolu- 
tionary war, mounted a few guns; and the Castle Gar- 
den in a similar manner possesses no garden, nor could 
it ever have possessed one, being a modern stone fort, 
with twenty-cight embrasures, built upon a solid rock, 
which appearcd but a short distance above the water. 
This being an unprofitable kind of investment of funds 
has been let by the corporation to a publican, who has 
converted it to a much more profitable use, charging 
sixpence sterling for admission, and giving a ticket, so 
that the visitor may enjoy a stroll upon the upper plat- 
forin of the fort, admire the view, and then call for a 
glass of some liquor at the bar, for which he is not 
charged any thing. The Battery, nevertheless, is the 
most pleasant promenade in New York, and far excels 
any thing else of the kind in America. Governor's Isl- 
und, about three quarters of a mile distant in the bay, 
has a large stone circular fort, with three tiers of embra- 
sures, and is calculated tor more than one hundred guns 
at its western extremity. When IT entered it through 
the small wieket door, | was nearly upset by a quantity 
of halfstarved pigs, which rushed grunting up to me, 
us ifattempting to gain the exterior of the fort, and 
compelled me to make strenuous use of my walking- 
stick. ‘The interior was little better than a stye, and in 
a most unfinished state. In the centre of the island, a 
small quadrangular fort is connected with the circular 
oue by a covered way, with barracks and military stores 
in the interior, Vast numbers of workmen wére em- 
ployed in facing the works with granite; and the whole 
island forcibly reminded me of Washington Irving’s 
happy deseripton, as“ resembling a fierce little warrior 
ina big cocked hat, breathing gunpowder and defiance 
t» the world.” ‘Fhough these works may not enhance 
the attractions of the scene, they do not, like the nu- 
merous poplars on the island, mar the beauty of the 
noble sheet of water; and, if those who hold dominion 
over the island possessed any love for the picturesque, 
they would grub them up root and branch ; for certainly, 
to quote the above ingenious author again, they do look 
“like so many larch brooms standing on end.” On Bed- 
low’s and Ellis’s Island, as also at the Narrows (the cn- 
trance of the bay from the Atlantic) are most formidable 
batteries, nearly all of which are at present upon the 
peace establislunent, as 1 did not see a single gun mount- 
ed, and only a few, without carriages, upon the circular 
fort on Governor's Island, 

Or the public buildings, the City Hall, containing the 
supreme court, mayor's court, and various public offices, 
situated im the park, a fine and handsome square, is the 
most remarkable; and being fronted with white marble, 
has a beautiful effect when scen through the forest trees 
inthe park. ‘Phe building is upwards of two hundred 
tect in leneth, with a dome and tower surmounted by a 
statue of Justice. A rough stone prison on the right, 
and a building on the left used as a cholera hospital dur- 
lag my residence, occupy one side of the park; this last 
appeared, frou its large portico in front, and style of ar- 
ehitecture, to bea church. ‘The Merchants’ Exchange 
in Wall Street (the Lombard Street of London) is a fine 
editice, of the same material as the front of the City Hall. 
The basement story ts occupied hy the Post Office, and 
above it is the Exchange, cighty-five feet in length, 
fifty-five in width, and turty-tive in height to the dome, 
from whieh itis lighted. ‘The greater proportion of the 
other buildings in the street are insurance offices, banks, 
aud exchange ollices. With regard to the charitable 
institutions, [ can say nothing, the cholera raging so 
violently in some of them that it would not have been 
prudent to have visited them ; and strangers were refused 
admittance into the prisons for fear of imparting 
the disease to the inmates. In the Academy of Fine 
Arts there was searcely any thing which could impress 
one with a favourabie idea of the advances of the picto- 
rial artin New York. ‘Phe portraits were all stiff, un- 
natural productions, devoid of all life, and evidently from 
the brush of very young artists. The architectural de- 
signs, too, of which some few were displayed, were but 
poor and void of taste. Colonel ‘Trumbull, some of whose 
efforts in the art dceorate the Capitol at Washington, and 
who is the president of the academy, also exhibits his 
paintings, many of which are historical, in a separate 
exhibition. ‘They are rendered particalarly interesting 
by containing nearly two hundred and fifty portraits of 
persous distinguished during the revolution. ‘Fhe rest 
ure miniatures, and copies from celebrated artists, 
painted by Colonel Trumbull when studying in England. 
The American engravings show a great harshness and 
indistinetness of touch, which must ever be the case 
where so little encouragement is given to the art. One 
ef the principal booksellers in Broadway assured me he 


found it excecdingly difficult to dispose of a few copies 
of the annuals which are got up in Boston; the demand 
being only for the English. Scarcely any of the literary 
sketches or illustrations in the former are original; the few 
contributions which can boast of being truly American 
are such as would not find a place in any British maga- 
zinc. The only good specimens of lithography T ever 
saw in the States were by Pendleton of New York. 

The Museum in the park contains some excellent 
specimens of natural history, very well arranged. Al- 
though it cannot vie with Philadelphia in displaying 
such a monstrous skeleton as the mammoth, yet it may 


be said to have a mammoth turtle,—such indeed as of 


itself would almost furnish sufficient soup for a lord 
mayor’s feast. It was caught off Sandy Hook, within 
fifteen miles of the city, by some pilots, and weighed 
1000 pounds. 

Niblo’s Gardens, in imitation of those at Vauxhall, 
were a great attraction to the citizens, and the arrange- 
ments were most admirably conducted. There was an 
excellent band of music, aud a good display of fire-works 
the night I attended, with a much greater assemblage of 
people than I should have expected. A panorama was 
exhibited in one part of the building, where the visiters 
assembled for hearing the music. It represented the 
struggle of the Greeks for their liberty, and the battle of 
Navarino. ‘The owner, or showman, informed us that it 
had been exhibited at Leicester Square; but | much 
doubted whether he treated his audience in London with 
the lecture upon the blessings of liberty with which he 
thought fit to favour them in New York. He represented 
to us in the most glowing terms and bombastic language, 
with the tone of a man who acts in the same capacity in 
a menagerie, “how the English had no right to enter the 
bay of Navarino; that ‘hey were the first peuce-breakers; 
and, had the oflicers commanding the batteries at the en- 
trance of the bay been but fora moment aware of sach an 
intention, they would have instantaneously sank the 
whole fleet.” 

At the Bowery Theatre, which holds the second rank 
in the histrionic world in New York, but which in the 
external appearance and elegance of its interior excels 
that in the park, | saw Miss Vincent, a young American 
actress of great promise, perform in Goldsmith’s play of 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” and the * Maid of Milan.” 
Her talents were of a higher order than those of any 
American actress I saw in the country. 

Iwas much amused with the familiar manner in which 
an auctioneer, who held sales of bocks and prints every 
evening in some rooms in Broadway, spoke of the execu- 
tive, and men in authority, when he had occasion to make 
mention of them. I whiled away many an idle hour in 
listening to his wit, and the quick repartees from some 
of the assembled crowd. One night, when he had some 
biographical works to dispose of, the following scene oc- 
curred. Here,” said the wag, bringing out the Life of 
Jackson, “who'll buy old Hickory ?”—the name by which 
the president is generally called, from the hard wood 
which they say he rivals in toughness. “Tl givea cent 
for it,” said some one; “ you shan’t,” answered the other, 
“ 1i} not let it go for twice that; Pd sooner keep it my- 
self? at last it went for a quarter dollar. The next 
work he brought out was the Lite of Clay; “Come! 
here, they ought to go together, who'll bid for our next 
would-be president ? he shall go for two cents.” Wril- 
ye president!” said a rough voice out of the crowd, 
“twenty-five cents.” © Take him, then, Mr. Cash, he’s 
yours—he’s not worth half that—you’ll stick in the mud 
before you have waded half through it.” 

The churches in New York are handsomer edifices 
than those in the southern cities | visited, and contain 
some interesting monuments, St. Paul’s, in ihe park, is 
one of the finest inthe States. In the interior, there isa 
tablet in the chancel to Sir Robert Temple, baronet, the 
first consul-general to the United States from England, 
who died in the city ; and one to the wife of the British 
governor of New Jersey, who died during the revolution 
from distress of mind, being separated from her husband 
by the events of the time. In the yard, also, there is a 
large Egyptian obelisk of a single biock of white marble, 
32 feet in height, erected to Thomas Emmet, an eminent 
counsellor at law, and brother of the Irish orator who 
suffered during the rebellion. When I visited New York 
again, «ome months afterwards, one front of it was ein- 
bellished with anemblematical representation of his for- 
tunes. Though it was in an anfinished state, and the 
eanvass had not becn removed from before the scaffolding, 
I could catch 2 glimpse of the representation of a hand, 
with a wreath or bracelet of shamrock round the wrist, 





clasping one with a simi'ar ornament of stars, and the 


eagle of America sheltering the unstrung harp of Ireland, 
Mr. Emmet had emigrated to the States, and settled in 
New York, where he bad acquired considerable reputa- 
tion many years previous to his death. There is also 
another monument near it under the portico of the church 
to General Montgomery, who fell in the unsuccessful at- 
tack upon Quebec in 1775. This monument was erect- 
ed previously to the declaration of independence by the 
Congress ; and in 1818, when his remains were removed 
from Quebec to New York and interied at St. Paul’s, 
another tablet was added recording the event; though 
at the time great doubts were entertained whether they 
actually were the general’s remains which were exhum. 
ed. The matter was, however, subsequently set at rest 
beyond a doubt, by the publication of a certificate, 
drawn up by the person who had actually buried the 
general in the first instance, and who was then living in 
Quebec at a very advanced age, being the only survivor 
of the army which served under Wolfe. There ts a very 
liandsome monument near the centre of the church-yard, 
erected by Kean of Drury Lane Theatre to Cooke the 
actor. ‘Trinity Church, which is also in Broadway, was 
the oldest in the city, having been originally built in 
2696, but destroyed by fire eighty years afterwards, al- 
though from the circumstance of a monument in the 
church-yard of 1691, it appears it was used as a burial 
ground some time previcusly. Though not containing 
much above an acre of ground, by a moderate calcula- 
tion, not fewer than 200,000 bodies have been buried in 
it. Of late years there have beer no burials, and weep- 
ing willows with various trees have been planted, which 
in time will make it ornamental to the city. In one 
corner are the ruins of a monument, erected but sixteen 
years since to Captain Lawrence, of the American navy, 
who fell defending his ship, the Chesapcake, against Sir 
P. Broke, in the Shannon. His body was taken to 
Halifax in Nova Scotia, and buried there with all the 
honours of war, the pall being the American ensign sup- 
ported by six of the senior captains in the royal navy 
then in the harbour. But the Americans immediately 
after sent a vessel with a flag of truce to apply for the 
removal of the body, which being granted, it was reburied 
in ‘Trinity Church-yard, and the present monument, no 
lasting memorial of his country’s grief, erected upon the 
spot. It isa most shabby, economical structure, built of 
brick and faced with white marble. The column, of the 
Corinthian order, is broken short, with part of the capital 
lying at the base of the pedestal, emblematic of his pre- 
mature death. Owing to the summit being exposed to 
the weather, the rain has gained admittance into the in- 
terior of the brick-work, and has viven the column a con- 
siderable inclination to one side. Some of the marble 
front also, with two sides of that of the pedestal, have 
fallen down and exposed the shabby interior. Surely 
such a man deserved a monument of more durable mate- 
rials. That the Americans, however, were not unmind- 
ful of the respect paid to his remains by the British, ap- 
pears from the following part of the inscription upon the 
monument :— 


“ His bravery in action was only equalled by his mo- 
desty in triumph, and his magnanimity to the vanquish- 
ed. In private lice he was a gentleman of the most 
generous and endearing qualities ; and so acknowledged 
was his public worth that the whole nation mourned his 
loss, and the enemy contended with his countrymen who 
most should honour his remains.” 


There is a monument near it to the memory of General 
Hamilton, who had served with distinction under Wash- 
ington, and ranked high as a statesman. He was killed 
in a duel by Colonel Burr, the Vice-president of the 
United States, who is yet living in New York. The in- 
scription is as follows :— 

“To the memory of Alexander Hamilton the corpora- 
tion of ‘Trinity Church have erected this monument in 
testimony of their respect for the patriot of incorruptible 
integrity, the soldier of approved valour, the statesman 
of consummate wisdom; whose talents and whose virtues 
will be admired by a grateful posterity long after this 
marble shall have mouldered into dust. He died July 
2d, 1804, aged 47.” 

Brooklyn, on the opposite side of East River, and situ- 
ated upon Long Island, is a place of considerable import- 
ance, containing upwards of 12,000 inhabitants. ‘There 
are many country seats in the immediate vicinity, belong- 
ing to New York merchants. Inthe navy yard on Wall- 
about Bay, at the upper end of the town, were two large 
frigates upon the stocks; and, as in the other yards at Phi- 
ladelphia and Washington, considerable additions were 
making in erecting buildings, piers, &c. ‘The intrench- 





ments thrown up in defence of the town in 1776, when 
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the American army received so terrible a defeat from the 
British and Hessians under Cornwallis and Clinton, still 
remain upon the hill in the rear of the navy yard; and the 
marsh where so many were smothered in the retreat is 
seen from thence near the bay upon the right. Situated 
in a similar manner on the opposite side of the city, and 
across the Hudson, is Hoboken, a particularly pretty spot 
and great promenade and lounge for the citizens. ‘They 
assemble here in great numbers, the gardens being taste- 
fully laid out in walks, to stroll about and to enjoy a ride 
upon a circular rail-road devised by some ingenious person. 
It is built upon frame work, raised three feet from the 
ground. The carriages which run upon it are so con- 
structed that those who sit in them, by turning a handle 
in front of the seat, keep the carriage in motion, when it 
is once set off by a slight push, and urge it along with 
great rapidity ; being allowed to travel three times round 
it, three-quarters of a mile, for a shilling. However, it 
was a pleasure which I thought dearly earned, and very 


futiguing to the arms, for those who are ambitious of 


speedy travelling. There are a double set of rails, and 
only two carriages, which take contrary directions, so that 
a sluggish man cannot be run over. Hoboken being in 
New Jersey, and out of the jurisdiction of the city, affairs 
of honour are generally settled under a high bank, some 
distance above the landing-place, where General Hamilton 
fell. Upon my return one day from this place to this city, 
I met a procession of several hundreds of African blacks, 


parading through the streets, with music and banners of 


their ditferent trades and societies. ‘The majority of them 
appeared to be true worshippers of Bacchus: the sailors 
carried some models of small vessels of war, while their 
band, rolling about in front, attempted to play the “ British 
Grenadiers.” All wore a yellow sash across their shoul- 
ders, and those at the head of the column, apparently the 
oflicers of the Society, were upon horseback, and equipped 
in frock coats, blue sashes, yellow or blue satin trowsers, 
making their steeds caper about, and 


“Witching the world with noble horsemanship.” 


Of all dandies, the negroes in America are the most into- 
lerable; a fashion, to come up to their idea of taste, cannot 
be too oulré; let it be ever so ridiculous, they adopt it 
immediately. When I was in New York, striped trow- 
sers, kid gloves, three or four feet of guard chain for the 
watch, and gold-headed canes, were the “ correct thing ;” 
with two thirds of the sable countenance concealed by the 
well-starched collar of the shirt. On Sunday afternoon, 
when the streets in all the cities appeared entirely given 
up to the African world, it was a high treat to witness 
the switching of canes and important strut of the one sex, 
and the affected dangling of parasols and reticules of the 
other. Familiar nods, or distant bows of recognition were 
acknowledged with all the air of people who had been 
rehearsing their parts during the other six days of the 
week, or taking lessons from the manners of ther masters’ 
Visiters, 

Crossing over to Hoboken, on the 9th of July, I took 
the coach, and proceeded near the high ground on the 
right bank of the Hudson to the small village of Aqua- 
kinok, and thence apon a rail-road which had been lately 
opened to the flourishing town of Patterson, on the Pas- 
saic river, sixteen miles from New York. It wantedan 
hour to mtd-day when I arrived, and the rain pouring 
in torrents caused the dirty streets to look more misera- 
ble and dull than even New York, from which every one 
was hurrying who could possibly afford means. The 
driver of an omnibus came across the river in the steam- 
boat with me, and had his entire family with baggage 
stowed within and without his carriage, intending to 
Temain in the country until the dreadful pestilence 
abated. I had also crossed over to Patterson, with the 
intention of staying there for a few days; then, after 
making a short tour to the Pennsylvania coal-mines and 
Wyoming, to return to the city, trusting that the inha- 
bitants would be more settled. But the melancholy- 
looking day made me wish myself back again, ina place 
Where, whatever other drawback there might be, I could 
at least lay my hands upon a book to pass away a few 
dull hours. After listening by the hour to a long dis- 
sertation upon the Reform Bill from a stout, one-legged 
man, [ encountered another unconscionably long story, 
from a little spare person, about hunting and “ old Ken- 
tuck,” in the middle of which all his audience, excepting 
inyself, deserted him, and, betaking themselves to their 
brandy and water, gradually dropped off one by one to 
their respective homes. At last even I left my chair, 
where I had been most patiently sitting in a half doze, 
Without hearing a single word the Kentuckian had been 
saying for the last forty minutes, and, yawning, wished 
him good evening, just as he had got me some halfdozen 





miles up the Mammoth Cave. Thus, having lost his au- 
dience, he rose, and, discovering that his umbrella was 
gone, said, with an air which appeared almost to console 
him for the loss, “ Well, I guess he must be a mean fel- 
low who would clear off with it; for it was but a mean 
umbrella, and I don’t care one cent about it, only the pole 
and shove-up are good, that’s a fuc.” As I was on the 
point of retiring, a man entered the room smiling and 
looking as if he had some good joke to impart. I there- 
fore determined to wait a few minutes longer; but he 
only whispered to the story-teller, and both, laughing 
heartily, left the house together. In a minute or two 
came another, with the same important countenance, 
who took away the landlord; and immediately after- 
wards the bar-keeper disappeared in the same mysteri- 
ous manner, leaving a little girl in charge of his depart- 
ment. My curiosity was now excited to the utmost ; 
so laying down my candle again, although it was still 
raining heavily, I followed him out into the dark street, 
and down it for some distance, until, walking up the 
steps of a house, he opened the door, and entered. Sce- 
ing a crowd of people inside wearing their hats, I also 
stepped in, and found myself ina small frame room, 
devoid of all furniture, excepting two rough chairs, and 
a strong greasy table, with some benches placed against 
the walls, from which were suspended lists of the New- 
ark and Hoboken coaches, steam-vessels, lotteries, the 
comic almanac, and other placards. One of the rickety 
old chairs was occupied by an elderly, sharp-featured 
man, with long gray hair, brushed up so as to display a 
high forehead, and with a pair of spectacles fitted on the 
very tip of his nose, which he took off at intervals of a 
minute or two, and Tooked round with great dignity 
upon the people assembled. Then after taking the cir- 
cuit, he let his eyes fall upon an ill-dressed man, appa- 
rently an artisan, who satin the other chair opposite, 
and scrutinised his appearance from head to foot ; while 
he himself, leaning back upon his own seat, and balanc- 
ing on the hinder legs of it, had his feet crossed on the 
top of the table, upon which lay a plentitully thumbed 
and dogs’-eared volume, some writing-paper and an ink- 
stand. Iwas utterly ata loss, for some time, to dis- 
cover for what purpose so many silent people could have 
collected together, and was, at last, relieved from my 
suspense by the elderly man suddenly rousing himself, 
and saying, with the air of a man just struck by some 
bright thought, or as if determined upon some great un- 
dertaking, “State the charge against the prisoner ;’ 
and for the first time I found myself in the presence of 
an American Justice of the peace. ‘The man who had 
so coolly taken possession of the other chair was charg- 
ed with “paying for a quantity of clams (shell-fish,) 
which he had purchased from a little boy, with a coun- 
terfeit dollar note.” It appeared, upon the evidence of 
a host of witnesses, that he had been taken from a 
tavern where he was superintending the cooking of the 
clams, and that his confederates had made their escape. 


The prisoner protested most vehemently against the 
accusation, asserting his innocence in a long story, 
which was not at all connected with the charge, and 
was interrupted momentarily by the observations and 
witticisins of the by-standers, on the chance of his being 
lodged, free of expense, in good apartinents, at Sing- 
Sing (the State prison,) and joking upon the loss of his 
clam supper. ‘The justice appeared to have less to do 
with the business than any one else; until some one 
called out, * Let the squire cross-examine him.” ‘ Aye 
do cross-examine him, squire,” reiterated fitteen voices ; 
and the squire, accordingly, peering over the top of his 
spectacles, let fly a volley of * Who are you?” “what's 
your trade ?” “where are you from?” “ what brouglit 
you to this town?” “where did you get that note?” 
“ what’s your name?” and other questions, with such 
amazing volubility, as if he was resolved to confuse the 
prisoner with the very weight of them, concluding by 
saying, “ Well, I move that this fellow be committed, 
and that we make up the dollar for the boy.” Silver 
coins to the amount were immediately thrown upon the 
table by the by-standers; and the squire, smiling com- 
placently, threw himself back in his chair, with his eyes 
fixed upon the ceiling, quite overcome with the exertion 
of the prisoner’s cross-examination. One man remark. 
ed that **he had better dismiss him, for the dollar would 
stand the state in 200 dollars to prosecute.” The wood- 
en-legged man also tc ok a most prominent and active 
part in the jokes and gibes upon the prisoner, saying, 
“You richly deserve three years in Sing-Sing!”’ “ So 
do you, if every rogue had his deserts,” answered the 
man. “ Very likely,” said the first ; “ and, if I go there, 
I shall make special application to bo put in the same | 











cell with you, and I will then give you a good flogging.” 
Soon after another party came in with one of his accom- 
plices, against Whom the first turned evidence, and was 
therefore admitted to bail; but, not being able to furnish 
it, the squire permitted him to go away on his bare 
promise that he would return the following day, and the 
other culprit was delivered over to a guard of citizens, 
who volunteered their services forthe night. Although 
throughout the scene was ridiculous in the extreme, 
there were still some traits highly creditable to the jus- 
tice and by-standers, especially in the spirit with which 
the collection was made for the boy, and the readiness 
with which they all proffered to take charge of the pri- 
soner until the morning. 

The town already contains nearly 10,000 inhabitants, 
and ts increasing most rapidly ; there are at present 
nearly thirty cotton-mills, iron and brass foundries, in 
the upper part of it, with gardens so tastefully laid out, 
and the banks of the river kept so neat,and ornamented 
with weeping willows, as to compensate for the broken 
bridges and dirt of the lower part of the town. It is es- 
timated that each new mill brings an increase of 1000 
to the population; and two more were building when I 
visited the place. 
those parts, and one of the largest manufacturing towns 
inthe Union. They have already the advantage of a 
rail-road and canal to transport their goods to New 
York and Philadelphia ; and much machinery is made 
for exportation to the southern markets. 

The Passaic river is very romantic in the immediate 
vicinity of Patterson; but, upon enquiring where what 
are called the “Grand Falls’ were to be seen, I was 
much disappointed to find that they were actually in 
sight, and very unimportant, the stream being diverted 
on three levels for the supply of the mills. There were 
but about 100 gallons per minute falling over a precipice 
of 70 feet intoa dark and narrow gulf, over which a 
bridge has been thrown. Some few years since, an 
American, of the name of Patch, leaped from a spot very 
near into the chasm beneath, with the intention, as was 
stated, of committing suicide ; but finding himself with- 
out injury in the water, he made from that time a trade 
by taking a similar leap from most of the falls in the 
States; and at length met his death, in 1829, by strik- 
ing against some sunken rocks at the falls of the Gen- 
essee, in the town of Rochester. The water power 
which these falls afford is so valuable as to produce an 
income of 25,000 dollars per annum to the proprietor. 

Having ascertained that I could not obtain any other 
conveyance to Eastoa, on my route to the coal mines, than 
a heavy canal boat, which would not arrive in less than 
three days, although ouly sixty miles, [ returned to New 
York, notwithstanding the alarming accounts of the in. 
crease of cholera, on the 12th of July. The city bore a 
very different appearance from that which it presented 
when I had landed ten days previously, or even when I 
had departed for Paterson. At that time only the timid 
had fled to the watering pluces on the sea coast, or the 
Catskill mountains on the banks of the Hudson. Since 
then, every one who could afford means appeared to 
have followed their example. ‘The public gardens and 
theatres were closed, and in many streets entire rows 
of houses were deserted, their late occupants having fled 
from the dreadful pestilence. A vessel on the 
Hudson carried away 700 passengers at one time, and 
yet refused to take many who were anxious to escape. 
The gay shops in Broadway were closed by half past 
eight in the evening; the facetious auctioneer had no 
audience ; and only a solitary individual was at intervals 
seen hurrying down the street, as if upon some urgent 
business. ‘The bustle of Wall street had almost ceased, 
and trades people of every description complained that 
bankruptey must certainly come upon them, if the general 
panie continued. ‘The vast shoals of travellers who had 
been hurrying towards the north, to escape the more un- 
healthy climate of the south, were mct here by a more 
dreaded enemy than even the yellow fever, and had all 
returned to their homes, or betaken themselves to the 
springs in Virginia. The hotels were comparative ly 
empty. ‘The Earl and Countess Belmore had arrived from 
Jamaica for the express purpose of travelling through the 
United States; but after making a stay of four or five 
days at the hotel, and one short excursion up the Hudson, 
they proceeded to England by the first packet which 
sailed. The Americans, I had freque nt occasion to ob 
serve, are an easily excited people, und even destitute of 
that moral courage which is so requisite in times of per- 
sonal or national calamity. ‘The panic and excitement 
upon this occasion were much augmented by the daily 
prints, which, not content with merely taking notice of 
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cases in round numbers, siiienes every demir ti in- 
cident they could possibly collect ; and even the names, 
the streets, the number of the house, and the medical men 
whic attended the inserted. As an 
instance of the extraordinary dread entertained of the 
printer in Phil idelphia Comunitted 


patients, were duly 


malady, a respectable 


suicide by taking a quantity of laudanum ;* and said to 
those around him, who were attempting to save his lite, 
that all efforts would be fruitless, and, if the physicians 


prepared an antidote, they could not make lim take it; 
that “he heard the cholera was in Quebec, and, being 


thoroughly convinced that it would spread over the 


whole continent of America, hy had come to the deter- 
mination of not suffering an attack of it himself; 
seeing his wife and children die before him.” Untfor- 
tunately, too, a great schisin prevailed amongst. th 
medical men, who were either jealous of cach other's 
practice, or disagreed in the views they took of the 
disease The board of health relused to publish the re- 
ports of « : itin by an eminent practitioner in the 
city, who lad proceed ! to Quebee upon thie st ap 
pearance of the cholera there, to ascertam the nature of 
it. ‘This so incensed him that he withdrew lus nami 
from amonest the me rs composing the board; and, 
olliers I ising i auy returns, an order was issued 
by those in i an edical man who did not 


be fined torty dollars. It 


fear of thi: 











Was hoper penalty would act as 
a check up k doctors (or steam doctors, as 
the Ameri n,) who flocked into the city irom 
I quart put in practice the system from which 
they deri their nam hot baths and cayenne pepper 
for every complaint, from a cold and sore throat to the 
yellow fever. 

Jn many par of t] town th treets were watered 
with chloride of line, in which, é ereat faith 
was placed. Upon every bject, t ricans divide 
themsc! into numerous parties, ring lb some 
trifle from each other; upon this occasion there were con- 
tarionists, non-contagionists, contingent contagionists, 
Infectionists, and non-infectioni There were many 
who asserted that the disease had its erigin in the air, 
and that ifa piece of raw meat were suspended ata certain 
heieht it would immediately become mutrid. Th eX] ri- 


ment was actually tried at the mast head of a ship in the]* 


harbour; but, upon being brought down again in a few 


i 


hours, the expectations of the most sanguine upon the 
subject were much disappointed in finding it in the same 
state as when put up. “Oth rs looked for the origin of 
the disease trom the earth—the water—the comet; and it 
Was even er erted that the sun did not give its 
customary light. There were some who would not eat 
meat, and others who would not eat vegetables ; some 


who would not drink any tuing exc pt Water, and others 


who would ouly take “anti-cholera,’ as they termed 


brandy and port wine. ‘The temperate soothed their tears, 
by erying out that only the dissolute and dirty would fall 

Vietims to it, and eve ry post and tree in the city was la- 
belled with “ Quit dram-drinking if you would not have 


whio had been in the habit of dram- 
drinking were at a loss how to party told 
them they were certain to contract the disease, and an- 
other assured them that, if the y were to abstain suddenly 


from their formmer habits, there wraps be no hope for 


the cholera.” "hose 
to proceed: one 


at all events, they would be bad subjects for 
it, when attacked. Some were for clothing warm ; but an 
alarm was tnmediately given, by the opposite party, that 
excess in clothing was as injurious as excess in drink- 
ing. It was no wonder, then, that nearly 160,000 of the 
inhabitants fled into the country, and many of them 
out of the reach of medieal assistance fell victims to the 
disease, which they might probably have otherwise es- 
caped. 

The second evening after my return, I walked down to 
the battery; and although it was a most bewitching scene, 
as the sun set mildly and beautifully on the opposite 
side of the bay, and the bright moon rose majestically 
in the deep blue sky, still only a stranger or two were 
scen, leaning over the rails at the edge of the pier. At 
last Leanght the general infection of fear myself (though || 
I had offen been an eye-witness of the ravages of the 
disease in other lands, without any such sensation,) and 
the reflection that if [were attacked by it I might be 
carried off to some public hospital, unknown, and almost 
uncared for, made me think it would be more prudent to 
remove to a healthier part of the country. Curiosity 
alone had brought me to New pti and I had been 

* A story of this kind was current respecting a book- 
binder, but it afterwards appeared there were other rea- 
sons for his committing the rash act.—Ed. 


them; and, 


ichiigrossing topic of conversation, 











there a fortnight already without any probability of being 
gratified with a sight of any thing interesting ; two gen- 
tlemen, acquaintance I was just making, were 
suddenly car Aes Oe eterna my only remaining 
friend had sailed for England: I therefore determined to 
continue my tour, and, if possible, return at a busier 
and gayer time. 


whose 


—>— 
CHAPTER X. 
MRS. TROLLOPE AND BROTHER JONATIIAN, 

Mrs. Trollope states, in her “ Domestic Manners of 
the Americans,” that much angry feeling was excited 
throughout the United States by the appearance of Cup- 
tain Hall's travels in that country; probably bat little 


jimagining that she herself as an authoress should give 


1 umnbrage to the republicans, and that the gallant 
works should sink into comparative insignifi- 
eance belore her lashing pen. It was during my resi- 
dence in New York that her first publication was re- 
printed, and the commotion it created amongst the good 
citizens Is truly inconceivable. The tarul¥ and bank bill 
were alike forgotten, and the tug of war was hard, whe. 
ther the “ Domestic Manners,” or the cholera, which 
burst upon them simultancously, should be the more 
At every corner of the 
door of ¢ very petty rete iiler of information 

for the people a lai e plac ard inet the eye with, “ For 
ale here, with slates s, Domestic Manners of the Ameri- 
cans, by Mrs. 'l'rollope.” At every table dlote, on board 
of every steam boat, in every stage coach, and in all 
socicties, the first question was, “ Have you read Mrs. 
Trollope 7” And one half the people would be seen with 
a red or blue half bound volume in their hand, which 
you might vouch for being the odious work; and the 
iore it was abused the more rapidly did the printers 
issue new editions. I never five ascertain the reason 
why the American edition appeared without the name of 
its publisher: whether it arose from the fear of subjecting 
himself to serious consequences for printing a work which 
spoke so unfavourably of his country, or that he was 
ashamed of publicly acknowledging the preface, in which 
i@ laboured to prove that Mrs. ‘Trollope and Captain 
* All” (as he was facetiously pleased to write the name, 
as being the true English pronunciation) were one and 
the same person,—an opinion which soon gained ground, 
ind I was assured by many intelligent people that there 
was not the slightest doubt but “that Captain Hall had 
written every word of it; Mrs. Trollope might probably 
have furnished notes for it, but certainly nothing more; no 
one who had read the two works, and observed the great 
similarity of expression and opinions, could for a moment 
doubt the author’s identity, and every one was well aware 
that he had been sent out by the Quarterly Review.” 
Never were two poor authors so abused: every news- 
paper fortwo months teemed with some violent remarks, 
id personalities, which were substituted for refutations, 
thus apparently verifying the justice of the saying, that 
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“ Blunt truths more mischief than nice falschoods do ;” 


nor was this kind of criticism confined merely to editors 
of daily newspapers; but even people who had some 
pretensions to literary talent fell into the same error. 
Mr. Dunlap, in his late history of the American stage, 
confidently states that Captain Hall was the author of 
the work in question; and Mr. Paulding, who ranks high 
as an author amongst his countrymen, in his late novel 
ot * Westward Ho !” exerts himself, as much as possible, 
to hold up Captain Hall to the ridicule of the Americans, 
inerely because he differs in opinion from them; for- 
getting that 


“ Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.” 


I sincerely give it as my opinion that neither he nor 
Mrs. Trollope could with safety make their personal ap- 
pearanee again in the United States. Never was there 
so extremely sensitive a person as brother Jonathan. He 
ishes himself into a violent rage, if any one doubts that 
his own dear land is not the abode of all that is estimable. 
Mere approval will not do for him; it must be the most 
unqualified approbation; and he thinks - is in duty 
bound to consider any national reflection a personal in- 
sult, and to resent it accordingly. ‘Thus it has ever been 
in his wars with England, which were carried on with 
greater animosity than any of our continental struggles. 
—. also, (to descend to minor affairs,) can alone be 
xplained their conduct towards Kean, Anderson, and 
others, wiere the whole nation resented what was only 
a private quarrcl. 





Although I should ‘not wish to identify myself with 
Mrs. Trollope’s opinions and sentiments, inasinuch as 
she evidently is a writer who, in drawing a tolerable 
likeness, has given a broad caricature of the Americans, 
and most unjustly impressed those who have not visited 
the United States with the imagination that no gentle. 
men are to be met with there, yet I must think her * Do. 


mestic Manners” will do good amongst a certain class of 


people. ‘The effects had even begun to show themselves 
before I quitted the country ; and I record the following 
anecdote, in order that, if these poor payres ever meet the 
eye of the witty and much abused authoress, she may 
congratulate herself on having already worked a partial 
reform. When Miss Kemble made her first appearance 
at the Park theatre in New York, the house was crowded 
to excess: and a gentleman in the boxes, turning round 
between the acts of the play to speak to some one who 


sat in the bench behind him, displayed rather mure of 


his back to the pit than was thought quite orthodox. 
‘This was no sooner observed than a low murmur arose 
amongst the insulted part of the audience, which pre- 
sently burst forth into loud cries of “Trollope ! 'T'rol- 
lope!” “tarn him out,” “throw him over,” &c., and 
continued for several minutes, accompanied by the most 
discordant noises, until the effending person assumed a 
less objectionable position. I will bear witness that I 
have frequently seen as much want of decorum in our 
theatres as I ever did in the American; and think that 
our bar rooms and ordinaries in country inns, and pas- 
sengers on a stage coach, might with as much justice be 
taken as sample s by which a foreigner might form his 
estimate of English gentlemen as the inmates of steam 
vessels, canal boats, 
American gentlemen. That the Americans generally 
have many unpleasant customs, no sensible man in the 
country will deny; and if ringing the changes upon to. 
bacco chewing and smoking, drain drinking, and spitting, 
perpetually in their cars, will be of any service towards 
working a reformation, no English traveller will ever 
spare them; and no man could have more strongly ex- 
pressed his abhorrence of such filthy habits than 1 did 
during my sojourn in the States. 

Not an American, let him be yankee or southerner, 
from the banks of the Hudson or the Mississippi, but 
flatters himself that he speaks more correct English than 
we illiterate sons of the mother isle. If you ‘ask a Ca. 
nadian in what part of the globe the purest French is 
spoken, he will reply, “ upon the shores of the St. Law- 
rence,” and assign us the reason for such being the case 
that a patois was introduced in the old country when the 
canaille gained the ascendancy during the revolution 
of 1792, and that the correct language falling, with the 
princes and nobles, Canada alone, which has not been 
subje ct to any such convulsions, retains the language in 
its original purity. Incredible as it may appear, 1 was 
frequently told by casual acquaintance in the States, 
“Weil, | should have imagined you to be an American, 
you have not got the English brogue, and aspirate the 
letter he, when speaking.” And once I was actually told 
by a fellow passenger in the stage coach from Alex: indria 
to Winchester, “ Really I should never have thoug)it 
you to be from the old country, you pronounce your 
words so well, and have not got the furn-wp-nose !” This 
same “ turn-up-nose,” somewhat approaching to the pug, 
is, | find, one of the characteristic marks of an English- 
man in American eyes; and they apply the term “ Cock- 
ney” as indiscriminately to us as we do that of “yankee” 
to them. Whatever may be their opinion of the manner 
in which we natives of Great Britain speak the motlier- 
tongue, I can affirm that the nasal twang, which Ameri- 
cans of every class possess in some degree, is very grating 
and disagreeable to the ears of an Englishman. 

—pf— 
CHAPTER XI. 
LEAVE NEW YORK FOR HARTFORD. 


Taking advastage of a bright morning sun, so that | 
might enjoy a view of surrounding objec ts, 1 embarked 
on board the Superior steam-vessel, on Fast River, for 
Newhaven in Connecticut. I de parted from New York 
rather sooner than even the unhealthy state of the place 


vould have urged, being fearful that if T remained there 


many days longer an opportunity would not occur o! 
leaving the city, as many stcam-vessels had diseontinned 
making their usual trips, from the long quarantine im- 
posed upon them in some ports, and from the decrease in 
the number of passengers. ‘The most conspicuous objects 
on the banks of the Kast River are the two large stone 
buildings of the Almshouse at Belle-Vuae, which contain 
from 1200 to 1500 inmates. Amongst them the cholers 
was making most frightful ravages, principally owing to 
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the impaired constitution of the patients; and at this time 
upwards of thirty were dying daily. 

A short distance further a penitentiary is erecting upon 
an island, ‘or the confinement of prisoners under sentence 
of two years or a less period. It is a very narrow, long, 
tasteless piece of architecture, with two wings, so closely 
studded with innumerable windows (no broader than the 
loop-holes of an old castle) as to give it a most ungrace- 
ful appearance. Its future occupants were busily em- 
ployed in its construction; and were closely watched by 
an overseer, who was pacing to and fro, upon a lofty 
wooden platform, lest any one should attempt to escape 
into the bushes. Opposite to the upper end of the island 
are some handsome country residences on the mainland; 


and also the entrance to Hell-Gate, or, as in this age of 


refinement it is called, Hurl-Gate. It being ebb tide, the 
water was rushing with great violence over the Hog’s 
Back and Gridiron, and boiling and tossing about in a 
furious trouble in the Pot and Frying Pan. These eddies 
have been most aptly named, and were to be distinguish- 
ed ata great distance: they act in part as a guard against 
the entrance of vessels into the harbour, and batteries 
were also crected some few years since on the points of 
land which form the gate, to make the pass more secure. 
‘The depth of water is ample, as two French ships of war, 
when blockaded by the British off New York in Is10, 
made their escape through the gate into the Sound. It is 
a dangerous and intricate navigation for sailing crait at 
all tines of tide, and part of a small vessel was visible 
above the water when we ran through, and was lying on 
some huge masses of rock in the centre of the gate. It 
is in contemplation to excavate a canal across the penin- 
sula, from Pot to Hallot’s Cove, of sufficient depth to ad- 
mit line-of-battle ships; the eStimated expense being 
about 150,000 dollars for a canal of twenty-cight feet in 
depth and one hundred and thirty-scyen in breadth at 
the top. 





After running thirty miles amongst innumerable islands, 
and keeping along the continental shore, the Sound be- 
eaime so broad that Long Island was but indistinetly seen. 
Having touched at several small towns, we arrived at 
Newhaven, eighty-six miles from New York, in six hours 

anda half. The town, having some high bluff rocks rising 
at the back of it, is situated at the head of a bay of con- 
siderable extent, which affords an excellent shelter from 
the sea, and a small battery, dignified by the appellation 
of Fort Hale, occupies a point about two miles np the bay. 
When within half a mile of the pier, the steamer was 
boarded by a health officer, who expressed himself satis- 
fied with the captain’s word that there were no cholera 
cases on board; so, being permitted to land, I proceeded 
toa hotel in a large square called the Green, about three 
quarters of'a mile in circumference. It has three churches 
in a line near the centre of it, and at a short distance in 
another line a state house (which is almost a fac simile of 
the Philadelphia bank) and a methodist chapel; while the 
opposite side of the square is occupied by the large brick 
buildings of the Yale College. ‘The square, as also the 
streets of the town (which contains 11,000 inhabitants) 
are planted with fine elin trees, which keep them, how- 
ever, exceedingly wet and dirty. ‘The college has four 
houses for the lodging of the students, two chapels, and 
a lyewum, (in which are the recitation rooms,) and pos- 
sesses an excellent library. It was commenced in 1700, 
by the recommendation of eleven of the principal minis- 
ters of neighbouring towns, who had been appointed to 
adopt such measures as they should deem fit for the re- 
gulation of the college. Its first commencement was 
held at Saybrook in 1702, and removed to Newhaven in 
1717. The Hon. Elihu Yale, Governor of the East India 
Company, being its principal benefactor, his name was 
bestowed upon it. It is considered one of the best col- 
leges in the States, and from four to five hundred young 
men study at it. 

The Green was used as a burial ground from the set- 
tlement of the town in 1638 until the year 1796, when a 
cemetery was marked out in the northwestern suburbs, 
and the grave stones were removed there in 1821. It con- 
tains about twelve acres of ground, and is planted thickly 
with poplars and weeping willows, which well accord with 
the numerous obelisks and columns of black and white 
marble that distinguish the graves. 

Between two and three miles from the town, there is a 
musket manufactory, established by Mr. Eli Whitney, a 
government contractor, on the banks of a small stream 
which empties itself into the Dragon, a fine winding river 
with low banks and rich salt meadows on its margin; and 
rather nearer the town is a pretty mansion, the residence 
of Mr. Hillhouse. ‘The frame-houses on the outskirts of 





*!T never found them otherwise. Upon first landing in the 


whole, it may be considered one of the handsomest towns 
in the States. 

Leaving Newhaven in one of four coaches, filled with 
passengers who had made their escape from New York, 
we travelled rapidly over a tolerably good road to the 
pretty little town of Meriden, which has several block-tin 
manufactorics in its vicinity; and thence to Berlin, a long 
straggling town, seven miles farther: we were but fifty 
minutes—quite an era in American driving. It was very 
evident, from the coachman’s nonchalance, that we were 
now in the genuine Yankee country. One of the gentle- 
men, an inside passenger, told him to mount his box and 
move on, as he was loitering ata tavern door, smoking a 
cigar, and conversing quietly with a brother whip, but 
was answered with an air of the most perfect indiffer- 
ence, as follows:— Don’t be in sucha hurry; we take it 
easy in this part of the world, I guess; and, I declare, it 
ain't four o’clock yet—that’s a fac.” But I acquit te 
man of intentional rudeness, as I sat on the box with him, 
and found him both civil and obliging, pointing out every 
object of interest as we went along; and, during my tra- 
vels afterwards of many hundreds of miles by the coaches, 
country, such roughness of manner is mistaken for in- 
solence. 

In England we are apt to designate all Americans as 





Louisiana, or frozen up five months in the year on the 
shores of the Lake of the Woods. ‘The name, correctly 
speaking, is applicable only to the natives of the New 
England states, a very small portion of the Union. The 
southern states call all their countrymen who reside north 
of the Potomac Yankees. The middle states, including 
New York, Maryland, Pennsylvania, &c., push the odicu: 
appellation off their shoulders on to their more northern 
brethren, the natives of that part of the country lying to 
the east of the river Hudson; while they, not being abk 
to put it upon the New Brunswickers, who have their 
own proper by-name, make a virtue of necessity, and 
wear the title with a good grace, frequently prefacing the 
conversation with “ We Yankees are a curious ’quisitive 
set, ain’t we?” And (that being granted) make a dead 
point at all your secrets. Knickerbocker tells us that 
“the name of Yankees, which in the Mais-Tchusaeg (01 
Massachusett language) signifies silent men,” was : 
waggish appellation bestowed by the aborigines of the 
and upon the first settlers, who kept up such a joyful 
clamour, for the space of one whole year after their arri- 
val in America, “that they frightened every bird and 
beast out of the neighbourhood, and so completely dumb- 
founded certain fish, which abound on their coast, that 
they have been called dumb.fish ever since.” Other au 
thorities say, it is a corruption of the word “ English.” 
The Yankees differ much in. personal appearance and 
disposition from the southerners: the latter, like their 
climate, are fiery, warm-hearted, and generous, and dis- 
play a greater respect for the customs of the mother 
country than the former, who are coo! speculators, intent 
upon gain alone. But little good-will exists between these 
two portions of the Union, their interests in mercantile 
matters so directly clashing, and what like the tariff) is 
a safeguard to the manufacturers of the north is little 
better than ruin to the south. T thought that the south- 
erner had generally a fresher colour, and was of a stovter 
hubit of body, than the Yankee, who is well described in 
the words of his own national melody :— 





— 


* A Yankee boy is trim and tall, 

And never over fat, sir, 

* ” * 7 * — 

He’s always out on training-day, 
Commencement, or election; 

At truck and trade he knows the way 
Of thriving to perfection. 

Yankee doodle dandy,” &e. 


Having gained an eminence four miles from Hartford, 
we had a magnificent view of the town with its numerous 
domes, the passing sails upon the Conncceticut river, and 
the light yellow corn-fields covering the whole extent of 
the valley toa range of forest-crowned hills, twenty miles 
distant. Passing the Insane Asylum, a plain but neat 
building on the outskirts of the town, we drove up to the 
City Hotel, situated in a small, square opposite the State 
ITouse, and kept by a most attentive landlord. 

I had but just stepped off the coach, and seen my bag- 
gage fairly housed, when hearing drums at a distance, I 
walked to the corner of the street, and saw the students 
of the college, between sixty and seventy in number, 
equipped as archers, with light green frocks, white trow- 
sers, green bonnets, and ostrich feathers, marching down 
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Newhaven are distinguished for neatness, and, on the 
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sash. The whole body had a very neat and striking ap- 
pearance; each archer carried a long bow in his hand, and 
a quiver of arrows at his back. 1 could have almost fan- 
cied myself in the forest of Arden, or Merry Sherwood, 
instead of in one of the largest cities in the United States, 
where the very last sight I should bave expected would 
have been a company of archers in Lincoln green, 

During the night an alarm of fire was given, which im. 
mediately set every bell in church and chapel ringing, 
and a night-capped head was protruded from eve ry win- 
dow 1n the street, vociferating “fire! fire!” so loudly that 
I at first conceived it must be in the hotel, and, but half. 
awake, sprang out of bed in double-quick time, whereas 
it was quite at the other extremity of the town. The 
engines rolled and thundered over the rough pavement in 
quick succession, and, instead of being drawn by horses, 
men and boys, who volunteered their services for the mere 
sake, I believe, of increasing the uproar, were yoked to 
them; while the superintendents, who coutinued shouting 
through their long tin trumpets to urge them on, pro- 
cor tubarum,” which 
charm of the Seven Sleepers 
giants from any enchanted 
castle in Christendoin. Thanks, h ) 
the hills at Newhaven, I was soon again in a sound 
shumber. 
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wing day being Sunday, [attended service at 


it episcopal chureh, which was the finest spe 

Being built ofa 
dark coloured stone in imitation of the Gothic style, it 
already possessed a venerable and antique air, wl ich the 
brick churches and white painted wooden towers will not 
iequire in less than a century. The tower was not finish- 
ed, but, when carried to the height intended, it will be- 
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the spirit of the congregation, who erected it entirely hy 
private subscription. Most of the American churches 
have their towers at the eastern end, which is a great de- 
traction to their interior beauty, from not having the 
large, light, chanecl window, which is found in all Eng- 
lish religious edifices; and none of tlic 


in posse sses that 
alr of solidity without, or solemn grandeur within, which 
distinguishes the ecclesiastical buildings of the old world. 
The inhabitants of Hartford appear sirictly attentive to 
their ! There «re nine or ten 


} 


churches to 8500 inhabitants ; and, on walking out in the 


religions observances. 
afternoon, there was literally not one person to be seen in 
the strects. Feeling rather ashamed at being apparently 
the ouly absentee from divine sé 
distance out of the town to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
which was the first establishment of the kind in the 
States, and is partly conducted by a gentleman who has 


vice, I proceeded a short 


the misfortune to be afflicted himself in the same man- 
ner. ‘The building is a very extensive one, situated on an 
| } 


emuine nee ove rlooking the tow i, ana nerally contains 


from sixty to seventy inmates. 
and as I sat upon the grass, gazing upon the town and 


river beneath, whence neither the hum of voices nor the 


it was a lovely afterne on, 


e, aud not a living being 
long straight streets, or 
standing at a door or window, I thought I had never be- 
as a day of rest, nor 
ne, I would believe, so strictly kept. 

In October, 1687, Sir Ed And 
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was even to be seen crossing th 
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inund Andross, Governor ef 
the New England states (who committed so many arbi- 
trary acts during his administration,) proceeded to Hart- 
ford with a detachment of troops, and, entering the house 
of assembly when in session, demanded the charter of 
Connecticut, declaring the eolonial government to be de- 
posed; the assembly protracted the debates till evening, 
when the charter was laid upon the table, and, at a pre- 
concerted signal, the lic! 





its being extinguished, a Captain 
Wadsworth, seizing the charter, sprung out of the win- 
dow, and, under cover of the dark night, seereted it in 
the hollow of an oak, where it lay concealed for several 
years, until the accession of Wiiliam, Prinee of Orange, 
to the throne of Great Britain, when the colonists re- 
sumed their charter, which continued in force until 1818, 
when they adopted a new constitution. The old house of 
assembly is still pointed out in rear of the episcopal 
ehnreh, and the charter oak retains its fine broad-spread- 
ing branches in front of the pleasure-grounds of Mr. 
Wyllis, at the southern outskirts of the town. The Con- 
necticut river, on whose right bank tbe town stands, is 
about three hundred yards broad, and connected with the 
large manufacturing village of East Hartford, one mile 
distant, by a bridge of seven arches, at which the sloop 
navigation ceases. The town would be a very handsome 
one, if a little more attention were paid to the cleanliness 
of the streets; but, like most American towns, the dirt 
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other weeds, were growing on every side of the State] the time I was in the state, and the voting was riva roce. 
House and one half the square, which was cut up in every| The streets of the town are kept very clean, and the pri- 


direction, after a heavy shower of rai 

innumerable water-courses. 

—<f>— 
CHAPTER XII. 
LEAVE HARTFORD PROVIDENCE—BOSTON. 

Proceeding in the coach from Hartford across the Con- 
necticut river, we passed over an undulating country to 
Mansfield, twenty-four miles distant, where a silk factory 


has been lately established. Much silk is grown in the 


in, by deep ruts and) vate dwellings are generally remarkably neat and ele- 


gant. ‘I'he Arcade is also a handsome structure, nearly 
250 fect in length, with two fronts sapported by six mas- 
sive columns of granite, the shaft of each being a single 
block from twenty-two to twenty-four feet high. The in- 
terior consists of three tiers of shops, and the balconies 
are protected by a highly ornamented iron balustrade. 
During my stay in Providence, a steamer arrived from 
New York with passengers, who had not been allowed to 
land at Newport on the sea-coast, nor would the authori- 





Vicinity of the village, the worms being kept in long sheds} 


ties permit them to enter Providence, unless they per- 


neatly arranged with shelves; and the mulberry-trees in! formed quarantine three days; but gave them full per- 
: ; . } ‘| ; , ; ] » iv. > % 
every direction were laden with the young guardians of| mission at the same time to land elsewhere on the river’s 


the imsects picking the leaves. 


From this place we en-| banks, on condition that they did not enter the town in 


tered a more hilly country, the face of which was densely | less than ten days, which if they sct aside, they would be 


covered with reeks and large stones. Where fields had 


been cleared, they were not more than three or four acre S| 
in extent, enclosed with stone fences, and for forty miles} 


the scenery much resembled many parts of the Peak of 
Derbyshire. Manufactories of various kinds were seat- 
tered thickly upon every stream; and, at the pretty little 
village of Scituate, a very extensive comb establishment, 
employing upwards of one hundred workmen, had been 
lately opened with every prospect of success. The state 
of Connecticut, though possessing a soil generally fertile, 
inereases in the number of its inhabitants more slowly 
than any other in the Union, thirty years only giving an 
addition of 38,000 people. ‘This has arisen from so many 
of the young men migrating to the western regions, It 
being said that this state and the neighbouring one of 
Massachusetts send a greater proportion across the Alle- 
After a tedious jour- 


ghany mountains than any other. 





ney of fifteen hours, we arrived at Providence, pleasantly 
situated on both sides of the river of the same name. On} 
the eastern bank, it is built at the foot of a range of | 
heights which run parallel with the stream, and upon the 
sumunit of them are the two large tasteless buildings of 
the Brown University. An Englishman’s ideas of a col- 
lege are associated with cloisters, antique piles, and black-| 
lettered volumes, and he would fix the seat of the metabaint 
of learning in some venerable pile of building which pos-| 
sessed an air of grandeur. [le could scarce reconcile to 
himself a four-storied, red-painted brick house as her 
abode; and would pardon her for taking alarm and fle cing} 
from such a spot, where too her votaries are distinguished | 
by no classical garb. I believe it is rather the case with] 
this college, which does not bear so high a name as that} 
at Hartford or Newhaven, or Cambridge; but, of all the | 
public buildings in America, | thought the colleges were | 
the most tasteless 

Steam-vessels and sloops navigate the river up to the] 
bridges which connect the two towns; where the stream | 
is considerably contracted by the*picrs which have been| 
thrown out, but immediately above them it expands again | 
into a fine cove or bay of halfa mile in width, with neat! 
houses encircling it. "The town, containing between 16,000 
and 17,000 inhabitants, is a manufietauring place of con- 
siderable importance, and printed calicoes of very durable 
colours are struck off. In the cotton works many very 
young children are employed; but there were propositic ns 
(as in England, by Mr. Sadler) to limit the number of 
working hours. At Pawtucket, four miles from the town 
on the Seekhonk river, there are twelve cotton, and a va- 
riety of other mills. 1 walked there over the most pass- 
able road IT had as yet seen, and saw many wagons laden 
with the raw material, which hod been landed at Provi- 
dence, on their way to the flourishing manufactories. A 
large new alinshouse is situated upon the same range of; 
hills as the college, built by the bequest of Mr. Dexter, a 
second Mr. Girard, who also bequeathed an extensive 
farm in the vicinity of the town for some other charitable 
purpose, and a fine plot of land to be used as a public pa-| 
rade ground. ‘The town is the most extensive one in the 
state of Rhode Island, and was first settled in 1636, by 
Roger Williams, a minister of Salem in Massachusetts, 
from which colony he had been banished on account of} 
heretical opinions; the person who was appointed to dis- 
pute with him before the general court, being unable to 
convince him, he was sentenced to depart out of the ju- 
risdiction within six wecks, and removed with his family 
to Mooshawsic, where he commenced a plantation, and 
called it Providence. Visiting England eight years after- 
wards, he obtained a free charter of incorporation for 
Providence and Rhode Island plantations, the latter hav- 
ing been commenced by William Coddington in 1638; 
and in 1663 a royal charter was granted to them by 
Charles IL, which governs the state to this day, there be- 
ing no written constitution as in the other states of the 
Union. The election for governor was taking place during 








subject to a heavy penalty, whereas I bad entered by land 
without any questions being asked, or any one appearing 
to trouble himself about the stage-coach passengers. 

The road from Providence to Bristol, at the head of the 
Naragansct bay, is through a pleasing open country; but 
the crops every where appeared exceedingly poor: many 
indeed were scarcely worth gathering, and would appa- 
rently not yicld more than six bushels per acre. ‘The 
principal produce of the land in the immediate vicinity of 
Bristol was onions, which are shipped off in vast quanti- 
ties to New York and other large potts in the States. 
Though the day I travelled between the towns was a fine 
hay-making day, yet the road was thronged with the 
farmers who were riding in to vote for the governor's 
election. It was one in which great interest was taken, 
there being three candidates for the office (one of whom 
was supported by the anti-masons;) and it being requisite 
thatthe successful one should have a majority of the 
whole number of votes, the two former elections had failed, 
and T saw afterwards by the publie prints that even the 
third, and, I believe, the fourth, had also been unsuccess- 
ful in appointing one. 


The island is hilly, but all the ground is in a state of 


cultivation, and there are many large and excellent farms 
scattered on the sides of the road. The one which had 
attained the highest state of cultivation was the property 
of an English gentleman, who had been settled there only 
a few years, and had chosen a pretty retired spot, near 
the water’s edge, for his house and gardens. ‘Twelve 
miles from the ferry, we arrived within sight of New- 
port, on the opposite side of the island; it is situated on 
the side of an eminence rising gradually from the head 
of a circular bay, which affords a most capacious and 
excellent harbour. Just as we arrived at some old-fash- 
ioned and dirty, but picturesque, windmills at the en- 
trance to the town, a rope stretched across the road, with 
a sentry box at one end of it, and two citizens on guard 
with large pine sticks in their hands, brought us to a 
halt, and one of them began to cross-examine me (being 
the only passenger) with the air of a man 


“ Drest in a little brief authority,” 


as to where I came from; and, upon hearing I had quit- 
ted New York six days previously, he informed me that 
I could not enter Newport until I had been ten days ab- 
sent from that city. All my remonstrances that I had 
travelled through two entire states, and visited the prin- 
cipy towns in them since I had left it, without any ob- 
jections being raised, were of no avail. He proffered me 
a ‘Testament, saying, he should have no objection to pass 
me in, if I would take an oath that I had been absent 
the length of time required; which begging to decline 
doing, I had no alternative but to jump off the coach, 
which immediately proceeded into the town. The citi- 
zen sentry then produced a dirty scrap of paper on which 
he requested me to write my name and place of abode. 
I then sounded him, to discover whether he would allow 
me to walk through the town for the purpose of seeing 
it, promising that I would return again in three hours ; 
but the law of parole was quite unintelligible to him : he 
was obstinate and faithful to his trust, saying that, for 
his own part, “he did not fear me: he would as soon 
sleep with me as not; but the inhabitants—old and 
young, men and women, were tarnationly frightened.” 
I thanked him for his good will, and began to reconnoi- 
tre the outskirts of the place over a stone wall which 
flanked the road: but I suppose he imagined I had some 
intention of skulking in during the night; for he hinted 
slightly that there was a penalty of 100 dollars if any 
one was discovered entering the town privily. A crowd 
of men and boys had begun to collect by this time, and, 
thinking it more than probable that they might hunt me 
down as they would a mad dog, I began to retrace my 
steps towards Bristol. After proceeding a mile upon 


"leye could reach, had been severely contested. 


the road, I turned across the fields to an old redoubt on 
the suinmit of a hill, which overlooked the bay, and sat 
down to admire the scene, the beauty of which might 
probably have been heightened from the circumstance of 
my not being allowed to take a closer survey of it. It 
had been a kind of promised land to me from the time I 
had quitted New York; and I had thought with plea. 
sure of treading over the spots which had been the 
scenes of so much real as well as fictitions life. The 
town appeared calculated for 6000 or 7000 inhabitants, 
and built round a circular bay, fronting the southwest, 
the houses rising iv amphitheatrical form from the water 
up to the summit of a range of heights, which skirted 
the bay at a quarter of a mile distance, while, on the 
various points and headlands, the lofty white columns of 
the light-houses reared themselves on high, and every 
commanding position was covered with dark frowning 
batteries and forts. The distant hills on the opposite 
side of the bay were dimmed with that light haze so pe- 
culiar to southerly winds in a warm climate, and, over 
and above them, might be seen the dark blue waves 
fading away in the distance, until both sea and sky were 
blended into one. The very redoubt upon which I had 
taken my station had been in turn possessed by con- 
tending armies; and every foot of ground, as far as the 
; It was 
here that the British army, under General Pigot, might 
have been captured, but for the want of energy on the 
part of the French Admiral D’Estaing, who failed to co- 
operate in the attack of the American General Sullivan 
in August 1778. ‘The same bay, too, had been the prin- 
cipal scene in the “ Red Rover,” one of Cooper’s most 
interesting novels ; and now there were two vessels ly. 
ing at anchor in it, which, though probably not possess. 
ing so much attraction as the Rover’s ship and the Bris- 
tol merchantman, were by no means devoid of interest. 
One of them was a packet ship which had sailed from 
New York only a few days previously, bound for Europe, 
with a cargo of cotton, and many passengers ; but had 
taken fire at sea, and put into Newport for assistance. 
Arriving there after the cargo had been on fire twelve 
hours, the inhabitants with the same feeling of humanity 
which induced them to arrest travellers in their progress 
by land, would not allow a single passenger to come on 
shore, though there had not been any symptoms what- 
ever of disease on board, but solely because they had not 
been ten days absent from New York. ‘They had, how- 
ever, I must do them the justice to say, sufficient good feel- 
ing still remaining to attempt extinguishing the fire, and, 
several engines being put on board lighters, six feet of 
water was thrown into the hold, the passengers being 
rescued from the suffocating heat by a brig which re- 
ceived them on board. A few days after, a steamer ar- 
rived from New York for the purpose of towing the injured 
vessel back again to port ; and, her fuel being exhausted, 
the crew were not allowed to land at Newport for a fresh 
supply. To this conduct, that at Newhaven may serve 
as a set-off, where the gates were open to every one, 
and the ladies, with that charitable feeling for which 
American females are so distinguished, sent upwards of 
1200 suits of clothes, in addition to a sum of money, for 
the use of the poor people at Montreal, in Lower Canada, 
upon the first breaking out of the disease in that city. 

The surrounding country is rather devoid of trees, a 
complaint which a traveller will not often have to make 
in America, but so many are rising up round the pretty 
residences in the vicinity of the town that in a few years 
it will be a most attractive place. After making one or 
two almost ineffectual attempts at taking a sketch of the 
town, against which I believe there was neither pain nor 
penalty attached, I again rose, having rested myself for 
two hours in gazing upon the scene, and, regaining the 
road, proceeded on my journey, almost wicked enough 
to wish that the cholera might pay the inhabitants of 
Newport a visit, in return for their inhospitable conduct 
to travellers, and those who were sceking a place of 
refuge. After a hot walk of six miles, I arrived towards 
sunset ata small tavern on the road-side, where I could 
obtain a supper and a bed. 

The following morning, the 19th of July, I took the 
coach and proceeded through the village of Portsmouth 
(where some coal mines had been worked, the preceding 
year, but which were closed again, the produce being 
only a sort of anthracite or worst description of coal)* 
to the N. E. extremity of the island. Keeping along a 
narrow neck of land, which is overflowed at spring-tides, 
we crossed the Seaconnet to the mainland, by a pier of 





* A confirmed punster might pretend to think our licu- 
tenant called anthracite the “ worst description of coal,” 
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600 yards in length, with a drawbridge in the centre for 
the navigation of vessels into Mount Hope Bay. To 
guard the pass, a small block-house and breastwork have 
been thrown up at the Rhode Island end of the pier ; and 
the heights above the small village, at the opposite side, 
are covered with old revolutionary redoubts. After ascend- 


ing these heights, a splendid view presents itself of 


Mount Hope, the numerous creeks and rivulets of Nara- 
ganset Bay, the town of Bristol, with many villages and 
white cottages interspersed amongst the trees, the coun- 
try for a distance of fifty miles being varied with every 
kind of landscape. From the Seaconnet, we passed 
through a broken and uninteresting country, to the small 
town of Tiverton, where are manufactories of printed 
calicoes; and a few miles farther to Fall River, another 
manufacturing place of flourishing appearance. By the 
time we had arrived there, the heat of the sun was so 
oppressive that I sought shelter from its rays within the 
coach, and though there were nine inside passengers, 
having secured a seat near the window, renewed my ex- 
amination of the surrounding country, or watched the 
dark rolling clouds of a gathering thunder-storm. The 
road we travelled was certainly excellent, and no wonder, 
as the whole country was covered more or less with 
stone, and the walls of the inclosure made immoderately 
thick (from four to five feet) for the purpose of ridding 
the ground. 
rock upon the land to justify a piece of wit by a Yankee 
who, some few days afterwards, was a chance traveller with 
me over the same description of country. After gazing 
for a length of time in apparent astonishment at the thick 
walls and the mass of hard materials which covered every 
acre, he said, with an heir of well-feigned simplicity, 
“ Well, I wonder where they could have got all the stones 
to build such thick walls.”’ ‘* Why, from the fields to be 
sure,” said a surly old farmer. “ La! did they indeed ?” 
answered the other; “ reaily I should never have missed 
them.” To me this was something new; but judging 
from the faces of my fellow travellers, and the Yankee’s 
fuilure in attempting to create a general laugh, it was 
not original. ‘The country was woody and undulating, 
increasing in picturesque beauty and population as we 
approached Boston, where we arrived at half past seven : 
and I considered myself especially fortunate, as so many 
people had fled from New York to this city, in obtaining 
room at the Tremont House, the finest and best conduct- 
ed hotel in the United States. The building itself is not 
inferior in beauty to any in Boston, and the reading-room 
is Well supplied with not only the principal American 
and Canadian newspapers, but also European and Ameri- 
can publications, of which I could never get a sight in 
any other hotel in America. 


—<>— 
CHAPTER XIII. 
BOSTON, HARVARD—MOUNT HOLYOKE. 


The city of Boston is built upon a peninsula, which,is 
joined to the mainland by a very narrow neck ‘on the 
southern side ; it contains about 70,000 inhabitants, and 
vies with any of its southern neighbours in the situation 
and beauty of its public and private dwellings. In 1630, 
at its foundation, the Indian name was Shawmut, which 
was changed to Trimountain, from the three hills upon 
which it is now built; subsequently it received its pre- 
sent name, in honour of a minister who emigrated from 
Boston in Lincolnshire. Upon the other sides of the 
peninsula, communication is kept up with the main- 
land by several strong wooden bridges, varying in length 
from 1500 to 3500 feet, and on its western side by a pier 
of solid materials one mile and a half in length, and above 
80 feet in width. The bay is a most magnificent one, and 
equals that of New York, but in a different style of beauty. 
The Boston bay is on a much more grand and extensive 
scale, containing seventy-five square miles, and. studded 
with more than one hundred islands and rocks, the only 
ship channel being between Forts Warren and Inde- 
pendence on Governor's and Castle islands. The land 
which almost encircles the bay is high and cultivated, 
and numerous towns and villages are scattered over it. 
When entering the harbour from sea, I think it much 
more beautiful than New York. The city rises in a 
much prettier and more showy form upon its three hills, 
and the whole is surmounted by the lofty dome of the State 
House. But then there is no view from any part of Bos- 
ton to be compared with the bewitching one from the 
battery in New York on a still summer’s evening. 

As to literary character, it is the Athens of the wes- 
tern world; the number of its literary publications js 
very great, being six newspapers daily, four three times 
a week, eight twice a weck, and sixteen weekly ; two 


There was, indeed, a sufficient quantity of 





weekly magazines, two semi-monthly, eleven monthly 


(principally religious,) four every two months, five quar- 
terly, and one semi-annually ; and four new-year annu- 


als ;—in addition to which the British Quarterly Review 
is reprinted, as also the Edinburgh. As an _ historical 
spot it ranks far above all others in the west, having 
been the birth-place of American Independence ; and, the 
city having arrived to maturity before that event took 


place, it more resembles an English one than any other 


in the states. I had become rather weary of straight 


streets, which, though in some respects convenient, are 
tiresomely monotonous to a stranger, and was glad to be 


once again walking in those of a description I had been 
most accustomed to. 


country being intersected with delightful rides, every 
one of which affords some fine view. 

The “common” in which the State House is situated 
is an open park, containing seventy-five acres of broken 
and abrupt ground, with a promenade and double row of 


fine trees round it. It was reserved in perpetuum by the 


first settlers for a parade ground, or other public pur- 
poses, and is surrounded upon three sides by elegant pri- 
vate dwellings and several churches, the fourth side be- 
ing open toa wide bay. There is a fine drooping old 
elm in the centre of it, near a serpentine sheet of water, 
which the inhabitants are taking every possible pains to 
preserve, by binding the large, broad, spreading branches, 
and connecting them with each other by strong belts and 
bars of iron. The State House, at one corner of the 
common, is on elevated ground, thirty feet higher than 
the street, from which a broad flight of steps leads to the 
great hall of fifty feet in length and breadth, and twenty 
high, which, with the treasurer, adjutant, and quarter- 
master general’s offices, occupies the lower story. Ina 
building attached to the basement story is a marble sta- 


tue of Washington, executed by Chantrey, at a cost of 


15,000 dollars, and considered, by those who knew the 
original at the time of life it is intended to represent, a 
most striking and admirable likeness. The figure is 
concealed by the Roman toga, supported over the breast 
by the left hand; while the right, pendent at the side, 
holds a seroll; it is placed upon a high pedestal, which 
(proh pudor!) is surrounded on every side by the stains 
of squirted tobacco juice. It is well that a strong iron 
railing prevents visiters from approaching within less 
than seven feet, or the statue itself would be barely sa- 
ered from such a filthy pollution. The second story 
contains the fine and spacious representatives’ room, and 
senate chamber; from the dome, which is two hundred 
and thirty feet above the level of the sea, a most exten- 
sive view presents itself of the beautiful harbour and sur- 
rounding country. ‘The exterior of the building, at a 
distance, is a striking object; but, upon closer inspection, 
it is found to be constructed merely of the common 
brick, painted white. ‘The entrance being through an 
arched front, which supports a colonnade of Corinthian 
columns, extending ninety-four feet, the full length of 
the centre of the building has a handsome appearance, 
but the two wings, forty fect each in length, look ex- 
tremely bare, and might be much improved in architec- 
tural beauty. 
the common, is a fine granite building, with Gothic 
windows and towers; and the Park church near it has a 
highly ornamental and light spire. 

The New England Museum, which I ha¢ heard was 
the best in the States, contained a very poor collection ; 
every thing in it appeared mere trash, excepting a Venus 
by Canova, two paintings by Vernet, and one by Opie. 
The Americans have a singular taste for wax figures in 
their museums; I had seen them exhibited at New York, 
but should have given the Boston people credit for pos- 
sessing better taste. In this museum they were most 
wretched compositions, and some of them disgusting 
subjects. One represented a man (who had been lately 
executed for the crime) in the act of murdering another 
as he slept in bed. Others were “Queen Caroline of 
England, the Princess Charlotte, Siamese twins,” &c. ; 
and another was absurdly ridiculous : it represented the 
Goddess of America weeping over the tomb of Washing- 
ton, upon which was an inscription, telling every reader, 
“ whether an American or not, to behold with reverence 
and regret the tomb which contained the remains of the 
truest patriot, the best relative, and the kindest friend.” 
The tomb was no more a model of the one at Mount 


Vernon than it was of the mausoleum of Hyder Ali at|tionists. 


The environs are more pleasing 
also than those of Philadelphia and New York ; the 


The Masons’ Hall, on the opposite side of 


goddess, too, appears a great favourite in the museum, 
as there was a large daub of a painting in one of the 
rooms, representing a female in the attitude of holding a 
cup to an eagle which was hovering over her head, with 
the following inscription: “ The goddess of America 
giving nourishment to the bald eagle, trampling the key 
of the Bastile under foot, and the British fleet leaving 
Boston,” about which the lightning is playing, and 
shivering the topsails of the men of war in a most terrific 
manner, 

The Faneuil Hall is an interesting old building, from 
the circumstance of its being the place where Hancock, 
Adams, and other revolutionary orators, addressed the 
populace and excited them to take up arms, after a small 
party of British soldiers had fired in their own defence 
upon some citizens, who (to quote the words of the 
American biographer) “ad assailed the troops with balls 
of snow and other weapons.” The original building, com- 
menced in 1740, was the gift of'a gentleman of the name 


‘}of Faneuil to the city of Boston, but was partially de- 


stroyed by fire twenty years afterwards, and repaired in 
1763. ‘The lower story is now occupied by shops, but 
the hall is still in use for public meetings. Between it 
and the bay is the Faneuil Hall market, 530 feet in length, 
and 50 in width, built entirely of granite, upon ground 
reclaimed from the sea. The interior is divided into 128 
stalls of most capacious dimensions, each furnished with 
a large sash window, and kept remarkably neat and clean, 
some even had smartly framed prints and other decora- 
tions in them. ‘They are also divided according to the 
following order :—14 for mutton, lamb, veal, and poultry ; 
15 for beef; 19 for pork, lamb, mutton, and poultry ; 
{ for butter and cheese ; 19 for vegetables ; 2 for poultry 
and venison, and 26 for fish. ‘The cellar story is occupied 
for stores and provisions, and the second ground story 
for two great halls, the centre of the building being sur- 
mounted by a dome. On each side of the market house, 
at 65 and 100 feet distant, are two fine rows of excellent 
shops, uniformly built of granite, and, being of the same 
length as the market, they present a remarkably handsome 
appearance. In rear of the Athenaum, which contains a 
well-selected library of 27,000 volumes and a collection of 
medals armmounting to about 15,000, is the Gallery of Fine 
Arts ; the lower story of the building is oceupicd by the 
Medical Society’s Library, and the philosophical appara- 
tus of the Mechanic’s Institution; the upper by the exhi- 
bition of paintings, in which there are two very fine 
venerable heads of Washington and his wife, by Stuart, 
the only original portraits of them by that artist in 
America; they are upon plain canvass, and considered 
striking likenesses, but the pictures are in a very un- 
finished state, the figures not being even traced out. 

In the navy yard, which is at Charleston (built on 
another peninsula, connected with Boston by bridges, and 
containing 7000 inkhabitants,) a most excellent dry dock 
is constructing. It is the only one in the country, and is 
formed of hewn granite upwards of 300 feet in length 


‘Tand &0 in width; the chamber intended for iine-of-battle 


ships to lie in is 200 feet in length, by 18 or 20 in depth. 
It has double gates, an outer one being required to break 
the motion of the sea. ‘T'wo line-of-battle ships and a 
large frigate were drawn up under cover of the sheds, 
and three other vessels of war lay alongside the pier. 
The vessels on the stocks were in the same state of for- 
wardness as those at the other navy yards, and could be 
prepared for sea in a few weeks. Not a workman was 
employed about any of the three line-of-battle ships and 
four frigates which I saw on the stocks at Washington, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and Charlestown, though much 
work was in progress connected with other branches of 
the navy. Within a short distance of the navy yard is 








Breed’s Till, upon which the meiorable battle of the 
Lith of June, 1775, was fought; and generally known by 
the name of Bunker's Hill, which lies half a mile to the 
northwest, at the entrance of the narrow neck of the 
peninsula. Being sixty feet higher than Breed’s Hill, it 
was the intention of the American general to defend it; 
but the officer entrusted with the charge of the troops, 
through sone mistake, led them to the one on the point 
of the peninsula, within range of the British batteries 
upon Copp’s Hill in Boston. The redoubt which they 
threw up during the night, being attacked the following 
day by the royal troops under the command of Generals 
Howe and Pigot, was carried with great slaughter, after 











a most determined resistance on the part of the revolu- 
In the redoubt, on the suininit of the hill, and 


Seringapatam ; and the goddess had such a rucful dirty {on the spot where General Warren fell, a monument was 


countenance, from the damp which had caused the dust | commenced on the 17th of June, 182 


1825; the corner stone 


to collect in long streaks upon it, like the stripes of a]was laid by Lafayctte, but was subsequently taken up 
zebra, that it was next to an impossibility to look at the}and relaid, the foundation not being deep enough to 
; ry 


figure without bursting into a fit of laughter. This same}resist the action of the frost. 
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‘though the entire 


years no farther progre satin is “a en mi wie 
materials ; 


side of the hill is covered with the requisite 
want of funds is the reason advanced for not finishing it; 
but a stranger would imagine that such a city as Boston 
might in itself contribute more than the requisite sum: at 
present it is but a monument of the inhabitants’ want of 
spirit. ‘The design is upon a grand scale ; an obelisk of 
granite, 50 feet in diameter at the base, and 220 feet in 
height. No one would wish to deprive the 
the honour of their victories; but I never met one yet 
who did not claim Bunker’s Hill as a splendid triumph 
over the British arms. In arguing the matter, I always 
referred them to their own histories of the war, which 
have the eandour to acknowledge that the provincialists 
retired from the position, after making a resistance even 
Jonger than prudence admitted. ‘The works of the Ameri- 
cans to this day prove how ably they blockaded the town, 
and a serics of strong redoubts and entrene hme nts may 
be easily traced for a distance of fiftec n miles, from Dor- 

chester Heights on the margin of the bay to W inter Hill 
on the Mystie River. 

‘T'wo miles from Charlestown is Harvard college, which 
was founded in 1637, and took its name trom its first 
great benefactor, a minister, who bequeathed nearly 8901. 
to it. The general court of Massac hus tts had appropri- 
ated the sum of 400/ towards its commencement in 1630, 
and the small but pretty town in which it is situated was 
called Cambridge, from many of the colonists having 
been educated at that university in England. It is more 
richly endowed than any other in the States, and, having 
property to the amount of about 600,000 dollars (125,000, 
most efficient for its A con- 
income is derived trom the bridges leading 
ty, the proprietors of some of them being bound 


is considered the 
siderable 

into the et 
by their charters to pay a certain annuity to the college 
for the loss of the income derived from the ferries, which 
were its property. The halls, six in number, stand within 
kly planted with 
granite building, and of 
which are of brick, 

from the 
panes of glass, |S 


surmounted by a wooden 


purpose, 


an enclosure of cight or ten acres, thie 
trees. Tix 
more mod 
and have 


thick wooden window sashes smal! 


university is a fine 
than the rest, 
antiquity, 
square 


ern dati 


rather an air of rising 


the numerous atties, and roof 
balcony, or plattorm and railing. 

The mill dam across Charles's River Bay is one of the 
ets near Boston; it is a continuation 
which forms one side of the common, 
pier is of solid 
, cutting off 


most interesting obj 
of B 
and connec: 


materials, 


acon street, 
ts the city with Brookline. The 


and one mile and a half in leneth 


upwards of 600 acres of land over which the tide formerly 
flowed, and by which means a great water power has bes n 
obtamed. A second dam has been thrown at right angles 
from it to a point of land in Roxbury, dividing the 600 


acres into two reservoirs of rather une jual proportions 5 


and several miils have m this second 
dam whose wheels are kept in motion by sluice-ways 
from thy servoir. ‘The long pier in the upper 
reservoir is furnished with six pair of fl jodrates, which, 
moving upon casy pivots, are opened at high water by 


the torce of the again at the ebb. The 


been erected u 
‘ 


upper Tre 


tide, and close 


lower reservoir is also furnished with sitnilar flood- 
gates, which open at low and close at high water. 
Thus the mills have a fall of 14 feet from the upper 


(which is replenisied every tide) into the 
lower one, which Icts off the waste water at the lowest 
ebb. Charles River, also, flows into the upper reservoir, 
and supplies it so abundantly that when IT was at the 
Suedoainn about halfiebb a vast quantity of superfluous 
water was rushing over them. ‘The cost ot the pier was 
300,000 dollars (73,0007) but does not appear to be very 
profitable stock, there not being more than twelve or 
fourteen mills, although there is space for ove liundred 
upon it, and it has been finished eleven years. 

The Tremont theatre, immediately opposite the hotel, 
and a very ornamental building, had closed tor the season 
when IT arrived; but, the tinaticism for which the New 
Englanders were formerly so barbarously notorious having 
softened down to true religious principles, the town now 
supports two or three theatres, though the first was built 
only thirty-six years since. 

One afternoon ineral enter the Granary 
burial ground, adjoining the Tremont hotel, so called 
from tie public bread store having formerly stood there, 
I followed it, and, walking up to a lofty granite obelisk 
| 1 it was to the memory 
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surrounded by trees, discoveres 
of Dr. Franklin’s parents; it bore the following inscrip- 
tion :— 
FRANKLIN. 
“ Jostam Frankity, and Anian hi » here interred 
They lived lovingly together in wedlock 
without an estate, or any gainful employment, by constant 
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labour and honest industry, maintained a large family 
comfortably, and brought up thirteen children and seven 
crand-children respec ‘tably ; 80, from this instance, reader, 
be encouraged to diligence in thy calling, and distrust 
not Providence. 
He was a pious and prudent man. 
She a discreet and virtuous woman. 
Their youngest son, in filial regard to their memories, 
places this stone. 
J. F. born 1655, died 1744, AE. 89. 
A. F. — 1667, — 1752, — 85. 
The original inscription having been nearly obliterated, 
a number of citizens erected this monument as a mark 
of respect for the illustrious author. 





MDCCCXXVIL.” 


Turning round, immediately after I had copied the above, 
which could not have occupied me five minutes, to my 
great surprise the funeral party had disappeared, and the 
gates were again locked; so I had no alternative but to 
climb the wall, and leap down some six or seven feet 
into the street, my sudden appearance in it astonishing 
some of the passers by. 

The materials for building at Boston are excellent, 
there being almost inexhaustible quarries of granite at 
the small town of Quincy (the birth place of two of the 
presidents of the United States,) about nine miles from 
the city. The day I left the city, a melancholy accident 
occurred to a party of four gentlemen from the Tremont 
hotel, upon the inclined railway connected with the 
quarries, by the chain to which the car was attached 
suddenly breaking when it had arrived within a short 
distance of the summit; the carriage descended with 
amazing velocity until it struck some obstacle at the 
bottom, by which they were all thrown out with such 
violence that one was killed upon the spot, and the limbs 
of the other three were severely fractured. 

Brattle street church, where I attended service, was 
oceupied as a barrack during the siege, and Governor 
incock’s name, who was one of’ its benefactors, is in- 

ribed upon two of the corner stones of the tower, with|t 
the date of 27th July, 1772. One of the inscriptions 
bears the marks of having been nearly erased by the 
bayonets of the British ; and a nine-pounder shot still re- 
mains in the tower where it struck, close to one of the 
windows. It was fircd from the American lines the 
evening before the city was evacuated, and evidently 
intended for General Gage’s quarters, which were in a 
house opposite the church. 

Boston is often called “the paradise of clergymen,” 
and never did a place possess such a proportion of 
churches ; including Charlestown, it has not fewer than 
sixty; their style of architecture is generally neat. Tri- 
nity chureh, which has not been long built, is a hand- 
some and substantial edifice, and king’s chapel (or the 
stone church, as some of the republicans eall it,) in 
which the British governor’s pew still remains, more 
closely approach the English style of sacred 
worship than any others I saw. The 
charitable societies are very numerous. 

Leaving Boston on the 25th July through Brighton and 
Newton Lower-Falls, and to Westborongh, over a fine 
sheet of water by means of a floating bridge, L arrived at 
the pretty town of Worcester late in the evening. The 
road ran through a country of rather improved fertility, 
and every stream was taken advantage of by some manu- 
factory. Engineers were also busy along the whole line 
of it in surveying and marking out a railway which was 
projected from Boston to Albany, 160 miles, and thus a 
connected line of communication would be opened be- 
tween Lake Erie and the Atlantie at Boston. From 
Worcester to Northampton the road passes through a fine 
bold country, but rocky and difficult ef cultivation ; the 
high lands and sides of the hills being set apart for pas- 
ture, and the valleys and along the banks of the rivulets, 
the soil was of a more fertile quality, for the 
crowth of grain. This state, with Connecticut and 
Vennsylvania, has the reputation of being better farmed 
than any other; the average produce being from 25 to 
30 bushels of Indian corn, and from 18 to 20 of wheat. 
t struck me that the schools were much more numerous 
than in the other states I had visited, every district and 
village posscssing one, which generally ocenpicd a spot 
on the road side; the children were also remarkable for 
their decorum of manners, bowing and making curtsies 
to the passengers as the coach passed. I cbserved the 
same respect paid to well dressed people in most parts 
of the New England states, and also in the western part 
of the state of Now York. In the first code which was 
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passed by Connecticut in 1639, six years after the first 


lthe summit, 


se Atle ment of the colony, it was ordered that ev ery village 
of fifty families should maintain a good school for reading 
and writing; and the same law is also established in 
Maseachusetts. 

We had a charming view of the fine country, with 


Amherst college upon an eminence, from the summit of 


a hill a few miles before arriving at the village of Hadley, 
where the regicide judges lived after their retreat had 
been discovered at Newhaven. It is related that when 


the village was attacked, during Philip’s bloody war of 


1675, it would have probably shared the fate of Brook. 
field and other towns through which we passed on the 
read from Boston, but for the timely appearance of a 
venerable stranger, who by his skill in military tactics 
and encouragement to the troops repulsed the Indians, 
His immediate disappearance after the retreat of the 
enemy induced the superstitious inhabitants to consider 
that he was their guardian angel, and had been ex. 
pressly sent to their assistance. It was Colonel Goffe, 
who, in the emergency of the case, had ventured to leave 
his place of concealment in the cellar of the minister's 
house. 

Between the village and the Connecticut river, two 
miles distant, are rich and beautiful meadows, unconfined 
by fences, but well planted with fruit trees, and being 
overflowed by the spring freshets, which leave a deposit, 
the land is as productive as any in the state. A wooden 
bridge, half a mile in length, crosses the river into the 
prettiest of American towns, Northampton. Nowhere 
did I see such beautiful villages as in New England, of 
which Concord in New Hampshire, Worcester, and Nor- 
thampton, rank pre-eminent. The situation of this last 
is a charming one, in a rich country, upon a noble river, 
and steam navigation to the ocean. The streets are un- 
like any thing English. Frame houses possess a neat. 
ness and cleanliness of appearance which it is impossible 
to Saapart to our heavy town abodes; and, as the matcrial 
of which they are built can be moulded into more « legant 
forms, the American houses are gencrally ornamented 
with light balconies and porticos, supported by columns 
of the Doric or Corinthian order. I thought Northamp- 
ton the most delightful and enviable place Thad ever seen; 
it is the very realisation of a “rus in urbe,” the streets 
being so thickly planted with trees of a primeval growth 
that their boughs are almost interwoven across the road, 
and the neat private dwellings and shops beneath thein 
appear like a series of cottages and gardens. ‘I'he town 
has been settled nearly 180 years, and contains above 
2000 inhabitants. On the opposite side of the river, 
which is crossed at South Hadley by a horse ferry, two 
miles distant, is Mount Halpabe, 1070 fect above the 
level of the river, and a favourite resort of travellers and 
partics of pleasure. “oven carriages, filled principally 
with ladies, arrived at the foot of the mount at the same 
time as myself The road winds along the side of it 
through a dense forest of trees, until within 499 feet of 
where it is necessary to dismount and 
clamber over rough loose stones and logs of wood for tlie 
remaining distance. Bat the scene which bursts upon the 


hospitals and|spectator’s view, as he steps upon the bare black rock on 


the summit—a scene of sublime beauty, of which but a 
inadequate description could be conveye o—guaply repays 
him for his trouble and fatigue. A more charming day 
could not have been desired: it was one of those elear 
American atmospheres which are unknown in our own 
hazy clime, with just sufficient light floating clonds to 
throw a monientary shadow over parts of the rich vale, 
which lay spread out beneath in all the various hues of 
a quickly ripening harvest. Innumerable white houses, 
and pires of churches, were secn scattered amongst 
the trees and along the banks of the smooth but rapid Con- 
necticut, (up which a solitary steamer was slowly ercep- 
ing,) which river in its fantastic and capricious windings 
returned within a few yards of the same spot, after water- 
ing two or three miles of the vale—or, after beimg con- 
cealed at intervals by the hills and woods, would again 
appear with its silvery surface glistening amidst the dark 
foliage at the distanec of many miles. These objects, 
and, ‘above all, the high and ree ky mountains, contrasted 
with the smiling valleys, altoge ther formed one of the 
most magnificent paneramas in the world. Places 160 
miles apart from each other were distinctly visible. 1 
soon recognised the bluff rocks near Newhaven, at eighty 
miles distance, though only 460 fect in height, and could 
easily trace their rugged and bold outline upon the clear 
horizon. 

I had carried my pencils and sketch beok up with : 
but did not even presume to take them from my pocket. 
So, after having feasted my eyes for the space cf an 
hour, IT went into the small frame honse which is on tli 
summit, fur something more substantial. The occupant, 
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er 
or rather tenant, as he pays a rent of 100 dollars per an- 
num for the spot of ground, might be an old sailor, from 
the extravagant price he charges for refreshments; but, 
in my opinion, his moncy is well earncd, as he ascends 
the mountain daily from the village at its foot. The table 
in the room was covered with a number of books, mis- 
named albums, in which every visiter, who has been either 
in a sentimental, witty or meditative mood, has thought 
proper to record the workings of his mind, which were 
generally bombastic descriptions of the view, winding up 
with a mortal lecture. JI sympathised deeply with one 
poor poet, who had departed from the usual line, with 
“O great Olympus, fair Northampton’s pride, 
How hot it is to travel up thy side! 
Hail mighty mount, grand beacon of our sphere! 
I wonder how the d—1 [ got here!” 

tut many Smiths and Thompsons, more ambitious of 
transmitting their names to remotest posterity, had with 
laudable zeal engraven their names upon the hard rock. 
The descent is even more difficult than the ascent, being 
so precipitous. 

Proceeding west, the road passes through a mountain- 
ous and only partially cleared country, with fine groves 
of noble hemlock, which appeared to be fast diminishing 
in number from the bark being used for tanning leather. 
We were five hours and a half upon the road from Nor- 
thampton to Worthington, though only nineteen miles. 
From Pittsfield (where an agricultural show has been 
established upwards of twenty years, and takes place 
annually in October,) the road ascends a hill of con- 
siderable height. Being formed on the side of the hill, the 
foundation on the outer edge is made with trees laid 
close together, covered with earth, and no protection for 
a carriage against falling over the side, but some weak 
rails, generally composed of small trees laid horizontally 
in the fork of others fixed upright in the ground, 
forming a very inefficient fence against the precipice 
close to which the coach passes. I congratulated myself 
upon arriving safely at the sumnmit with a fine view of 
the Catskill Mountains in the distance, and the village 
in the valley of Lebanon, two miles beneath us. ‘The 
road was, however, even more stecp than on the side 
we ascended; and having a heavy load on the coach, 
and as usual in America no slipper on the wheel, we de- 
scended the hill with such frightful speed that, whirfing 
round a sharp turn (where the road too had an inclina- 
tion outwards,) the vehicle lost its equilibrium, the pas- 
sengers screamed out, and over it went. I would not at 
the moment have given half a dollar to insure all our 
lives. I saw the tops of the trees far below, and thought 
nothing could save us from perching amongst their 
The rails gave way with a crash, when J was 
surprised by a sudden and violent shock, occasioned by 
the coach falling on the friendly stump of a tree which 
checked us in our course. The vehicle in part over- 
hanging the precipice, carpet bags and mail bags, trunks 
and hat boxes, were to be seen rolling down the hill to 
the depth of 150 feet. Regulus of old could not have 
had a more uncomfortable descent in his barrel than we 
should have had, if the coach had been two or three feet 
farther on cither side of the stump. ‘There were eight 
passengers of no light weight inside, and I was one of 
those who were undermost. A strong voice called out 
above me, “ Never mind, there’s no one hurt.” “ Thank 
you,” said a smothered tone, “but there a’int 'casion to 
speak for me, I guess.” As soon as I could extricate 
myself from the confused mass of arms and legs, and 
scramble out of one of the windows, I began to shake 
myself to discover what broken limbs I had; but finding 
only a sprained thumb, ditto leg, and one or two contu- 
sions on the ribs, and that none of my companions were 
much more injured, I began to search for my baggage. 

We had just raised the shattered coach again, when 
some people who had seen it upset from the Lebanon 
springs galloped up, expecting to find half the passen- 
gers Kilicd ; in an hour more I was in the Coluinbia hal! 
rotel. 


—>—— 
CHAPTER XIV. 
LEBANON SPRINGS—SIAKERS—ERIE CANAL—FALIS OF THE 
MOUAWK. 
At Manchester, in Pna'and, this burning truth began, 
When Chir stuade his appearance in blessed Mother Aun. 
A few atfirstreceived it, and did their lusts forsake, 
And son their testimony brought on a mighty shake. 
* * * x a7 
For Mother's safe protection, good 3 flew before, 
‘Towards the land of promise, Columbia's happy shore; 
Hail thou victorious Gospel, and that auspicious day 
When Mother sately in North America! 
Memortal to Mother Ann. 


The company at the Lebanon springs during the sea- 






son is made up of the same kind of people as at Chelten- 
ham, or any of our fashionable watering places. Some 
come to get rid of their daughters ; others to get rid of 
their complaints ; others, again, to avoid the sickness of 
the south ; and the rest are composed of' travellers, for- 
tune-hunters, pleasure-seekers, and the odds and ends 
of society. The Shaker’s village, two miles distant, 
proves agreat attraction. On the 29th of July, 1 at- 
tended their Sunday meeting, which was held in a large 
building by the road-side, containing a finely propro- 
tioned room of eighty by sixty feet, with arched ceiling, 
well calculated for sound, and a beautifully white floor, 
with scarcely a knot upon its surface. ‘There were two 
doors in the front of the room, the gentlemen visiters 
entering at the one and the ladies at the other, while 
the members of the society made their appearance se- 
parately also, the men by a door at the south and the 
wonien by one at the north end of the building. Ele- 
vated seats fur the visiters occupicd one side of the room, 
a rail dividing the two sexes. I sat very impatiently 
for three quarters of an hour before the society assem- 
bled, when they occupied two rows of benches facing 
each other, a slight opening between two boards in the 
floor forming the boundary line. ‘The men were dressed 
in drab coats, quaker fashion, but with a rolling collar, 
old-fashioned dark waistcoats reaching as low as the 
hips, and gray trowsers of striped cotton or linen, the 
hair cut short in front and allowed to grow a consider- 
able length at the back of the head; the women in white 
gowns, with large muslin caps which concealed their 
profile, and high heeled shoes. Both sexes entered 
with a singular kind of springing step, as if walking 
upon the toes. The total number of members includ- 
ing two people of colour, might have been 250, of which 
130 were males. Amongst them were 30 or 40 child- 
ren from ten to fifteen years of age ; the rest were from 
thirty to seventy : but I scarcely observed any who ap- 
peared between those two periods, Most of them en- 
tered without their coats, and, the day being warin, all 
had their waistcoats unbuttoned, so as to display a clean 
long white neckcloth and shirt, w ith a narrow piece of 
green riband encircling the arm above the elbow. ‘lhe 
service commenced by the whole society rising and re- 
moving the benches tothe side of the room. Both sexes 
then advanced towards the line of demarcation in a 
close column, showing a front of 16 by 8 deep, but in 
oblique lines, so that the feet of the two people on the in- 
ner flank were within a few inches of the boundary line, 
while those on the outer were six paces apart. An elder, 
stepping out, addressed them in a few words, nding 
with his back to the wall, his feet upon the line, and 
fronting the open space between the two parties. Hé 
spoke in so lowa tone of voice that I could scarcely 
catch the import of his words, but understood him to 
say that “they had assembled there to pray,” and re. 
commending “ suitable exercise ;’ when, resuming his 
place, the members sang a hymn, moving their feet in 
time with theair, which wasa strange coinposition, equally 
unintelligible and monotonous as an Indian chant at the 
feast of the Mohorum, or a Burman boat song as I have 
heard it on the Irawaddi, to which it bore no slight re- 
semblance. When it was concluded, they knelt in si- 
lence for a few minutes, and, after rising, another elder 
addressed us, saying, “ He trusted we should behave with 
propriety any decency, as decent people ought, and recol- 
‘eet that we were in a house of worship, though we were 
not believers of the same faith :’ an address, indeed, that 
was much required: for I could not divest myself of the 
idea that we were in a theatre, and, had any one set the 
example, I have but little doubt there would have been a 
boisterous round of applause. In truth we were but 
mere spectators ; none took any part in the service, but 
remained as immovable and attentive to the proceed- 
ings before them as they would if viewing any novelty 
in a place of public amusement. f 1 





The rest of the men 
now divested themselves of their coats, hanging them 
upon pegs in the wall, and each of the women laid the 
white handkerchief she had held in her hand upon the 
benches; indications that they were about to set to in good 
earnest. Two rows of about forty persons stood with 
their backs to the wall, the remainder forming a column 
fronting them at some distance. The former party 
struck up a lively air with some words attached to it 
(all that I could distinguish were, “I will be truly good,” 
frequently repeated.) and the latter commenced dancing 
in correct time, advancing three steps; then balancing 
three and retiring again, advanced as before, turning 
round at intervals in the tune in a style which a quad- 
rille dancer might even be proud of. The singers 
throughout the time kept their arms close to their 








bodics, with the lower part of thein projecting cut, and 


moving their hands up and down (I hope I shall be ex- 
cused tor making an absurd but striking simile) like so 
many kangaroos standing upon their hind legs. Upon 
the whole, it was a most singular scene; old and young 
were dancing away without their coats, as if it had been 
a matter of life and death; while the room, containing 
not fewer than six or seven hundred people, was hot to 
suffocation. Though the women exerted themselves 
most laboriously, they were (owing to their dress, | pre- 
sume) as pale and ghastly as somany shrouded bodies 
or living corpses,—an appearance they wished to as- 
sume, I should imagine, as not being very inviting to 
the eyes of * the world’s people,” as they term us old- 
fashioned folks. I overheard one of a party of young 
men sitting in rear of me, who could not at all contain 
themselves, say, “he had seen an Egyptian mummy 
look handsomer than any of them.” I could not, how- 
ever, agree with him upon that score ; for there were two 
or three pair of very pretty dark cyes, with some finely- 
formed features. One young girl, in particular, about 
eighteen or twenty years of age, who paid much more 
attention to the spectators than to her devotions, would 
doubtless have been well pleased to regain her former 
place in the world. She was in the last row of females, 
so that no one could overlook her motions; and all the 
young people were similarly disposed of. ‘Those who 
formed the first row, and who were confronted face to 
face with the men, were the oldest and ugliest of the 
party : a dangerous post like this was not assigned to 
young people, with such eyes as interpreters, an elope- 
ment having occasionally taken place, much to the dis- 
may of the elders, A respectable, middle-aged man, 
who had received the visiters and shown them to their 
seats with great civility, took no part in the performance 
of the above ceremonies, but passed his time in observ- 
ing the effect such a singular show had upon the audi- 
After the socicty had finished their first dance 
and song, he came up dire ctly in front of me, and said 
“he had seen two or three young men talking and 
laughing, as if they were in a theatre or ball room.” 
All eyes were turned insfanter in my direction; but, 

credit, the speake r particularised 


ence, 


fortunately for my 
them, and [ discovered they were the * Egyptian mum. 
my”? party. Ife continued his lecture by telling them, 
“if they wished to laugh, to walk out upon the floor, 
and allow every one to see them ; if they had any thing 
to say, let every one hear what it was; that the rest of 
the visiters had behaved respectably and with propriety, 
aud had his thanks forso doing ; but, that for these young 
than he athens, 
that 
they deserved reprimanding, and that he reprimanded 
them accordingly.” ‘The young men looked much 
abashed, and took an early opportunity of retiring. 
The society afterwards formed a column of five in trout, 
with fourteen members in the centre of the room, who 
sung some words toa tune like “ Yankee doodle,” the 
column stepping off at quick time, and marching round 
the room as correct ly asany well-drilled battalion, chang- 
ing step when necessary, and, if any one fell out in 
front, his place was immediate ly occupic d by some one 
from the rear. They beat time by moving their hands 
up and down as before described, clapping them in cer- 
tain parts of the tune. After thus marching round 
several times, they halted, and, the inner files of two 
facing about, a brisk air was struck up, and they moved 
offagain in different directions, cireling round the room, 
halting and singing in the slow parts of the air; then 
quickening their pace almost to arun at the more lively 
parts. Altogether [ scarcely ever saw so ditlicult or so 
well-performed a field-day. They had been evidently 
well drilled, or they could not have ac quired such skill 
in Mancwuvring ; for there w 


ing and countermarching, 


men, they conducted themselves worse 


who have some respect for the religion of others ; 


as such a series of march- 
slow step, quick step, and 
double-quick step, advancing and retiring, formu 





g open 
columm and close column, perpendicular lines and obli- 
que lines, that it was sufficient to puzzle and confound 
the clearest head of the lookers on. 

Aftera hard hour’s work, the first speaker, who had 
requested us * to behave with de cency,” again came for- 
ward and spoke to the following etfect: “Friends, I 
wish to say a few words to you. No doubt what you 
have scen to-day appears vastly strange—a mode of 
worshipping the Almighty altogether new to you; and 

ain not surprised that it should appear strange, * The 
way of the Lord is foolishness with man.’ I asked your 
attention and good conduct befure we commenced ; 
some few have not behaved we!l—far from it indeed, 
but [am not even surprised at that. They probably 
despised us and laughed at us in scorn and derision. 
\}F ec, however, are satistied; we tell know that we are in 
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the right path, that the Lord is pleased and‘is reconcil- | 
ed with us. Works speak for themselves, and the tree} 
is known by its fruit; we therefore fear not the taunts} 
of men. There are, however, so many sects, sO many | 
various forms of religion, so many crying out ‘ this} 
is the right way,’ and ‘this is the right way,’ that} 
those seeking the truth scarcely know whieh way to 
turn ; but if you wish to be saved, if any of you feel you 
have need of salvation (and ‘the physician is only re- 
quired by the sick’) it is here only to be tound—this is 
the only true path; amongst these only, these the true 
disciples of Christ, who follow his glorious example in 
taking upa daily cross, and denying themselves the 
things of this world. I have no doubt some of you des- 
pise us, and that all of you profess to be religious, and all 
nearly determine upon repenting of your sins, and lead- 
ing a new lite; but day atter day is this hour of reforma- 
tion put off. It is delayed time after time until some 
more convenient opportunity. We desire your happi- 
ness, we pray for your good, but we cannot flatter you 
—not one of you will be saved, unless you abstain from 
the lust of the flesh, all sin and worldly desires, and 
shun the eye, the pride of lifte—the eye, the pride of life.” 
—T'he speaker here became quite violent, stamping with 
his feet, and holding out his clenched hand while he re- 
peated the last sentence, looking hard at the lady spec- 
tators. © IWhence arises all sin, all deadly ard barbar- 
ous wars ?—whence this sickness which now desolates 
the land? Let those, then, who wish to be saved, for- 
sake those things which separate the soul from God. 
Cease todo evil, and you will learn to do good; imitate 
us in taking Christ for a pattern, and you will then as- 


suredly find salvation.” 

His address lasted about twenty minutes, and was de- 
livered with great energy ; but he was an illiterate man, 
and could scarcely speak correct English—evidently la- 
bouring, too, under great difficulty from want of words to 
express himself, and his whole discourse abounded with 
tautology. I was rather alarmed lest he should observe 
me taking notes of his leeture ; for, had he only cast eyes 
upon me, [ should have received no gentle reprimand. 
After another song, the mecting broke up, having lasted 
an hour and an hall. 

I had some conversation immediately afterwards with 
one of the elders, who appeared a sensible well-informed 
man. Tlestated that the society at this village consist- 
ed of 600 people, but that not more than a third ever at- 
tended service together, excepting once a year, when all 
assembled. Inanswer to my enquiries, he said that they 
had received an addition of LOU members within the last 
two years, many of whom were English. [had observed 
two very stout, ruddy fuced, farmer-looking men, who, 
he said, had ouly just arrived from my native country. 
One was the very prototype of Friar Tuck, and it would 
be a considerable time before he exchanged his fat 
checks forthe long demure face of the rest of the so- 
ciety. ‘The other danced round the room, swinging his 
hands about, and bellowing at the full extent of his 
voice, as if he was still tripping it at some English vil- 
lage wake. "I's said “there is nothing new under the 
sun;” but it seems strange that such fanaticisin should 
exist with so much zeal and good religious feeling. 

The village is remarkable for the Beatness and cleanli- 
ness of the houses. ‘The school is 4vell conducted, and 
the children educated in it generally possess a superior 
education to those elsewhere. After acquiring the age of 
maturity, they are under no obligation to remain with the 
s0< iety. but are free to return to the world: nor are 
they allowed rashly to enlist under the banners of * the 
believers,” but must se riously take the matter into con- 
sideration, and even undergoa noviciate of some months, 
when, if’ still of the same opinion, they are adinitted and 
enjoy the same privileges as the other members, At any 
time indeed they may withdraw, but cannot claim any 
compensation for the time they may have worked upon 
the lands of the society, nor, should they have thrown 
property into the common stock, ean they reclaim it, 
though none that have as yet withdrawn have gone away 
empty-handed, The principal rules of the society are 
celibacy, non-interference with politics, peace with all 
mankind, and paying to every man his due; nor will 
they be answerable for the debts of any of the society, 
or admit any one as a member who las not honestly dis- 
charged all his pecuniary debts. No one, except in case 
of sickness or infirmity, is allowed to become a burthen 
on the society ; but all must work, and all property is 
in common, the fruits of their labour being thrown into 
a general fand. ‘The women are emptoyed in knitting 


for sale at the trustee’s office: every article is of the 
best quality, but the price is exceedingly high. The 
women who sold me what few things I bought used as 
many persuasives as the most experienced shopkeeper 
in England, with the true “will you look at this, sir ?— 
this is an excellent article,’ and “ these gloves wear re- 
markably well; you had better take a pair, sir.’ They 
possess about three thousand acres of well cultivated land 
adjoining the village, and extensive gardens for rearing 
seeds, which produce a considerable income, being in 
great demand throughout the States. The society is 
governed by two elders of each sex, elected by the mem- 
bers. Their duty is to give information to candid en- 
quirers, and to admit those who desire to unite them- 
selves to the society ; also occasionally to preach the 
gospel. The entire body is divided into families from 80 
to 100 members each, who again appoint two elders as 
their head, whose duty it is to manage the temporal con- 
cerns of the family. Their houses are large, commodi- 
ous, and substantial brick buildings, four stories in 
height. 


The society is also divided into three classes: Ist, 
those who do not assent to the rule of celibacy, but re- 
side at a distance from the village with their own fami- 
lies, attending worship, and otherwise conforming to the 
rules. 2dly, Those who ate members, but can return to 
the world’s people whenever they think fit; and 3dly, 
those who, vowing to remain members in perpetuum, 
have entirely given themselves up as followers of the 
faith. ‘They all live in a remarkably comfortable man- 
ner, even well, in the sense of the world, with whose 
people, whoever, they will not cat in company ; buat, 
when some of them rode up to the springs in a car, they 
showed that they possessed a taste for the good things 
of this life, as well as the rest of mankind, by sitting 
down, taking a glass of brandy and water, smoking, and 
conversing cheerfully. ‘T'wo or three backslidings have 
occurred amongst the young members, who have eloped, 
proving they were not invulnerable to the shafts of 
that little urchin Cupid; and I shrewdly suspect that 
many others would not be at all backward in follow- 
ing the same example, did but an opportunity occur. 
The sect, however, gains ground considerably, and there 
are not fewer than 5000 Shakers in the United States, 
though it is but fifty-nine years since Mrs. Lee, or 
“ Mother Aun,” as she is called, emigrated from Eng- 
land. She was a native of Manchester, and married to 
a blacksmith in that town, and is considered the founder 
of that sect, though several people had formed them- 
selves intoa society following the same mode of worship 
as early as 1747, She was an illiterate woman, un- 
able either to reador write. The cruelpersecutions she 
suffered in England, on account of her religious opinions, 
induced her to embark, with her husband and others of 
the same persuasion, for America, in 1774, where she 
established herself, near Albany, twenty-five miles from 
Lebanon, removing to the latter place some few years 
after, and dying in 1784, in her forty-eighth year. Le- 
banon is now the head of the Shaking church. That 
such a sect is not well calculated fora young and thinly- 
inhabited country is self-evident; for though, by their 
sobriety, good faith, honest and upright conduct, they 
set an example to the rest of mankind worthy of imita- 
tion, and most of their regulations are founded upon 
highly moral and admirable principles, yet others are 
fallacious, and the argument upon which they rest is 
altogether untenable. They hold that the millennium 
has commenced, and that all the human race is to be 
extinct by conforming to their first great precept of 
celibacy. Without such a fundamental rule, indeed, 
sucha society could not long exist. Professing to be 
close imitators of Christ, they are far from it. The Sa- 
viour of the world went about doing good, exposing 
himself to the ingratitude of those he served, and at 
last, for their sakes, suffering an ignominous and painful 
death; while they, who pretend to take him as at pat- 
tern, lead an easy and comfortable life, and seem chietly 
occupied in adding to their worldly riehes, while their 
charity is bounded by the chain of hills which encircle 
their settlement. ‘That sucha socicty should exist fora 
day, in the present intellectual state of the world, is truly 
astonishing ; but “ nil admirari” appears to be the motto 
of common sense. ‘The society is composed ehiefly of 
ignorant and illiterate people, and of many who have 
been disappointed in life, and have thus withdrawn 
themselves from the rest of mankind, unable to bear up 
and strive against the adversities of their lot as true 
Christians. 





gloves, making fancy ornaments, and spinning, while 
the men follow various trades, the goods being exposed 


The temperature of the water at the wells is 73° 
Fahrenheit; it is pleasant to the taste, and, being devoid 


of almost every medicinal quality or saline taste, is used 
as common beverage. From chemical analysis, two 
quarts are said to contain —Muriate of lime, 1.00 grs, 
Muriate of soda 0.75; Sulphate of lime 1.50 ; Carbonate 
of lime 0.57. 

It boils upin the gardens of the hotel in sufficient 
quantity to supply the requisite baths, and is afterwards 
used for setting in motion the wheels of three manufac- 


ladies and gentlemen, fresh arrivats, assemble round the 
spring one evening, tasting the water and passing their 
opinion upon its merits, some even refusing to put the 
glass to their lips, fearing the effects of a draught, when 
they had been taking plentiful potions of the same at 
the dinner table. 

The evenings were usually passed in dancing except 
on Saturday, the Sabbath commencing with some of the 
New Englanders at sunset on the preceding day. The 
band consisted of two negroes playing on violins, and a 
third upon a bass. The leader of the sable trio (a barber, 
by the by, composing part of the establishment of the 
house) acted as a kind of maitre du ballet, crying out 
“ Balanciey !"—“ tan your patners !”—* La’s shen!” 
and other jargon, utterly unintelligible even to those 
who were acquainted with the figure of every quadrille. 
The ladies’ dancing was a composition of walking, run- 
ning, and shuffling ; the gentlemen acquitted themselves 
as well as gentlemen generally do. I overheard onc, 
who prided himself a good deal on his manner of twirl. 
ing round the room, say that he had “ the best waltz. 
ing master in Paris, last winter.” 

Amongst other resources for killing time at the 
springs, nine-pins bore a prominent part. 1 accompani- 
ed some gentlemen to the alley one day for the purpose 
of playing, when, our number on each side being un- 
equal, one of the party (a young collegian from New- 
haven) invited a gentlemanly-looking man to join us 
ina rubber; he consented to play a single game after 


some hesitation, and came off winner. At dinner I 


heard a voice familiar to my ear say, from behind my 
chair, * What will you take, sir?” and turning round 
saw our friend of the morning acting in capacity of 
waiter ; he certainly possessed a more intelleetual coun- 
tenance than two thirds of the people at table. 


Feeling myself sufficiently recovered to undergo the 
dislocating motion of the road, and all my acquaintance 
at the springs taking their departure, FE also stepped into 
the coach on the morning of the Ist of August, and, be- 
ing the only passenger, imagined I should have a quiet, 
easy journey, but soon found myself egregiously mis- 
taken. There not being suflicient weight to steady the 
vehicle on its clumsy springs, it was tossed to and fro 
like a ship in a gale of wind. We passed through the 
small manufacturing towns of Nassau and Alvia. Some 
singular signs in the latter attracted my attention ; one 
especially, of * Miss Simms, Tuiloress,” emblazoned in 
large characters upon a board against the house-side, 
struck me asa novel mode of a lady earning a liveli- 
hood. 

The entrance to the city of Troy, twenty-five miles 
from Lebanon, through an excavated rock, which forms 
part of the classically named Mount Ida, is exceedingly 
pretty. The city, containing about 12,000 inhabitants, 
occupies an alluvial plain of some extent between the 
mount and the Hudson River. Having some spare time, 
I walked through several of the streets, and visited the 
Episcopal Chureh, which has a very tasteful Gothic 
tower : one of the prettiest specimens of architecture I 
saw in the United States; but the body of the church, 
not being built in unison with it, gives the edifice the 
air of a piece of patch-work. An clegant and large 
court-house was completed, with the exception of its 
portico, in a street adjoining the church; but it bore too 
strong a resemblance to the United States’ Bank at 
Philadelphia, of which I had since seen so many fac- 
similes, to have many charms for me. The building 
was entirely of white marble, and modelled after the 
temple of Theseus at Athens. The gallant “ Trojans,” 
as the inhabitants call themselves, were partaking of 
the New York panic, and leaving the city in crowds, on 
account of a few cases of cholera being reported. 

The river, which is about a quarter of a mile wide, is 
crossed by a horse-ferry to the village of Watervliet, 
where “ Mother Ann” originally established herself’; and 
a few miles farther the road passes the houses of some 
married Shakers, belonging tothe Niskayuna settlement, 
three miles to the southwest. From this place to 
Schenectady the country is dull, uninteresting in point 
of scenery, and devoid of habitations ; but now, having 





gained the banks of the Mohawk River, a rich alluvial 


tories. I was much amused by seeing a large party of 
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